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Written by a tender-hearted woman, Kate Langley Bosher, who never wrote 

a book before. “I felt I had to write this story because I knew this wistful, 
mirthful little orphan. Mary Cary never walks when she can skip or dance. 
She is like a sprite that touched with a light kiss all the loved things, and at the 
unloved would not give even a look. - I have seen her quiver in the abandon- 
ment of joy, dance on her tip-toes in delight; but I have also seen her in a passion 
of anger, with eyes blazing through a flood of tears. I cannot wholly put into 
words her singular charm, her peculiar appeal, her wise, whimsical sayings.” 


q A story for every one—a story even to meet that severest test—reading aloud. 


TBE society story which 

Mr. Forman can tell so 
well is told here in a rather 
uncommon variety. Bzanca’s 
Daughter is the lovely heroine, 
who has lived in seclusion all 
her life in a Connecticut coun- 
try home with her father, a 
hard, unsympathetic sort of 
recluse. There is some mys- 
tery about her mother, dead 
twenty years before, whose 
name he never mentions. The 
girl goes to New York to visit 
people of wealth and fashion, 
and meets there a very good 
sort of chap with whom she 
falls in love. When she re- 
turns, the mere mention of his 
name drives her father into a 





passion, and when the young 
ee man himself, a guest of friends 


nearby, pays a call in the garden, the father orders him off, 
and the whole story comes out. 


Frontispiece and Pictorial Wrapper in Color from 
Painting by George Gibbs. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 
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MARY 
CARY 


Rare as a new comet is a book of the heart. 
Here is such a book—simple, whimsical, quaint, 
impulsive, true—this wonderful Mary Cary. 
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TO ALL GROWN-UPS — 


THE 
BIOGRAPHY ofaBOY 


A New Story by 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
With Fifty Illustrations by Rose O'Neill 














Here is Binks again. He was loved 
and admired from Maine to California 
in “ The’ Memoirs of a Baby.” He's a 
little bit older and funnier---very much 
funnier --- in this new story. Readers 
who loved him and the Wilbour family 
will be glad to follow their further 
adventures. They will be equally de- 
lighted to know that the illustrations 
for “The Biography of a Boy” are 
by Rose O’Neill. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.50 
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INTERNATIONAL POLO AT LAKEWOOD 


English and American polo “ cracks ” playing on George Gould’s polo field at Georgian Court 
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Comment 
Roosevelt and Taft 


It’s a good rule not to take things too seriously. 
It is also a good rule not to cross bridges till you 
get to them. But when the bridges are political 
we Americans hate to wait; and there are also 
some things which the American people take 
rather more seriously than on the surface they 
seem to. The bridges they are always most eager 
to cross are the Presidential elections. The people 
they take most seriously, appearances to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, are the Presidents in esse 
and in posse. Another thing they take seriously is 
the matter of personal loyalty. 

It seems pretty plain that there are people who 
seriously, though excitedly, propose Colonel Tuxc- 
DORE RooseveEtt for President of the United States, 
to succeed Tart at the end of his present term. 
That, we suppose, means that they propose him 
jor the Republican nomination in 1912. Sug- 
gestions that he run as a Democrat have, it is 
true, been made, but they are not among the 
things any of us can take seriously. The proposal 
is that he run as a Republican, and that as a 
preliminary he run against Tart for the Repub- 
lican nomination. For the Republicans to nomi- 
nate him would be a repudiation, and a peculiarly 
humiliating one, for Tarr. For him to run for 
the nomination, or permit others to run him for it, 
or let it be in any way understood that he is will- 
ing to be a candidate for it, would be, on his part 
as well as on that of his supporters, breaking utter- 
ly with Tart, opposing Tarr. As most Americans 
understand the word, it would be, for him, dis- 
loyalty to Tarr. 

This paper has never posed as a supporter of 
Colonel Roosevetr, but it is glad to believe that 
up to the present he has not indicated any willing- 
ness to take such a course. Though bound to him 
by no sort of personal adherence, we believe that, 
in deprecating the attempt of his over-zealous fol- 
lowing to draw him into such a course, we have 
a better sense than they have of how true men 
would regard him if he should take it. We will 
go farther and confess that we should not escape 
a sense of genuine mortification if they should, in 
fact, succeed in persuading into such a course an 
American who has had already the highest honor 
his country could give him, and who is now, main- 
ly for that reason, the most conspicuous man in 
the world. For the advice and urging now pressed 
upon him strike us as nothing less than an in- 
vitation to dishonor. 

It is not merely that Tarr and Roosrvett have 
so long been comrades, personally and politically; 
but that is much. Americans understand such 
friendships, and respect them, and do not hold 
them lightly, or take it lightly when they are 
violated. If in the history of. that friendship Tarr 
has once been wanting, or has failed to serve and 
help Roosrvett faithfully in. subordinate places, 
or has spoken a disloyal word about him, the 
country does not know it. That, however, is not 
all, or the main thing. The main thing is. that 
RoosEvE.T deliberately and openly chose Tarr for 
ihe succession, vouched for him to the party and 
the country, became, in the fullest possible sense, 
responsible for him. To say that Roosevetr 
made Tart President is hardly putting the case 
too. strongly. For RooseveLt now to pull Tart 
down and climb into his place would be a thing 
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that no man could pronounce just to Tart or 
honorable in RooseveLT unless it is decided both 
that Tarr deserves ignominy and that Rooseve tt, 
of all men, is the right man to inflict it. 


Why? 

The only possible justification for such a course 
would therefore seem to be that President Tarr 
has in some way basely betrayed some cause or 
principle entrusted to him. We do not understand 
that’ he was left in the White House merely as 
Mr. Roosrtveit’s deputy. When the American 
people elect a President, they pre-empt his services 
for themselves. The office cannot be farmed out 
or put in commission. Neither do we understand 
that Mr. Tarr, in accepting it, surrendered his 
independence of judgment. To have done so would 
have been to act in bad faith with the people, with 
the country. His only commitments were to cer- 
tain lines of public policy, and these he has 
pursued in the ways he has himself thought best. 
Any other course would have been pusillanimous. 
Those policies are for the most part such as Roosr- 
vELT himself proclaimed, but left to be carried 
out by his successor. Carrying them out is a very 
different business from proclaiming them. It is 
harder work. It takes patience. It takes tact. 
It takes constructive ability. It does not appeal 
to the grand stand or win applause and popularity. 
President Tarr has, however, accepted his task 
as he found it. His sticking to such work, and 
trying to get the policies in question expressed in 
laws, is certainly not less ioyal to them than what 
his predecessor did. 

Of course there is the tariff. Tart is blamed 
because he did not accomplish more for reform 
and reduction than he did accomplish. We are 
ef those who hold that by different tactics he 
might have accomplished more, and we think it 
just that he and his party should suffer for the 
lame performance. But something he did accom- 
plish, and therefore the one man who can have 
nothing to say against his performance is Roose- 
VELT. On that subject, at any rate, his lips should 
be sealed. For what he himself accomplished on 
this line during his two administrations was pre- 
cisely nothing. The Republican movement for 
tariff revision began with McKintry. It stopped 
with Roosevett. It began again with Tart. 
RoosEveELt, who abandoned tariff reform at the 
outset of his career because it seemed that he could 
not be both a tariff-reformer and a Republican, 
is of all Republicans the one who has the least 
right to profit by any unpopularity that has come 
to Tart because of the tariff. On the contrary, 
his strongest loyalty is due to Tart both for going 
on with what he himself began and for beginning 
what he himself never risked his popularity to 
undertake. 

Thet be will give it unqualifiedly, even vocifer- 
ously, we have not the slightest doubt. 


Maximum and Minimum 

However we look at the trade agreement with 
Canada, the President is to be felicitated on it. 
Not to have reached such an agreement as would 
enable him to grant Canada the minimum rates 
of the Payne law would have left him and his 
party in a serious political scrape. Petitions and 
memorials against a trade war with Canada were 
pouring in from quarters where Republican pros- 
pects, already none too good, would have gone 
still farther to the bad if our patent automatic 
maximum-and-minimum scheme of retribution had 
been permitted to go into effect. That loudly 
heralded contrivance bade fair to make more 
trouble for the men and the party responsible for 
it than for the foreigners it was aimed at. The 
President and his advisers may well feel highly 
relieved that the minimum rates are now safely 
applied not to Canada only, but to practically all 
the countries with which our trade is extensive. 
So may the country feel relieved. A trade war 
with Canada, though not quite so damaging as a 
real war, would be even more stupid, since it 
would hurt both and help neither. Canada’s con- 
cessions. to secure the minimum rate do not seem 
very important. The list is not impressive. But 
they are valuable, highly valuable—because they 
enable us to “concede” what it is really to our in- 
terest. to concede, and to escape further reprisals. 
Still more welcome is the hope held out of further 
negotiations, looking to more “concessions” on 
both sides, and perhaps to a thoroughgoing reci- 
procity. Protection is never more absurd than 
when it erects its barrier along a purely imaginary 
line between two kindred peoples living side by 
side. If it is a good thing as between us and tthe 
Canadians, we ought to set it up also between 
New York and Pennsylvania. 
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Whatever President Tart’s share in the wrongs 
and shortcomings of the Payne law, he is at least 
administering it in the way to get out of it what- 
ever can be got for free trade. His face is toward 
the light. 


Unwise Mentors 

Referring to the possibility—which amounts, 
indeed, to a strong probability—that the Demo- 
crats will carry the House of Representatives in 
1910, the Hartford Courant (Republican) says, 
derisively, that in such cases the Democracy “ al- 
ways falls down,” and adds: 

That is what would happen if there were a Demo- 
eratic House, and the result would be that at the elec- 
tion of 1912, when the Presidency would also be in the 
balance, the people would return to the Republican 
party. 

In speaking of the chances of a Democratic 
victory this year, the Washington Post (inde- 
pendent) exclaims: 

Let the Democrats beware of such a wooden horse. 
It is filled with trouble and strife. Quarrels would 
break out among them if they should contro] the House, 
and the quarrels would be over empty prizes. If the 
Democrats are wise they will not try to capture the 
House this off year. 

Here is where history strikes back at those jour- 
nals. When the President’s party loses the House 
of Representatives in the middle of his term it 
usually loses the Presideney two years later. This 
has been the rule in Democratic, Whig, and Re- 
publican days. The new Republican party carried 
the House in 1854, in the middle of Ptrrce’s 
term, but the Democrats regained it in 1856, and 
also elected Bucuanan. The Republican victory 
of 1854, however, was by a plurality and not by 
a majority. In 1874, in the middle of Grant’s 
second term, the Democrats carried the House, 


but the Republicans put Hayes in office in 1876. ., 


TitpEN was honestly elected, however, as pretty 
much every Republican concedes now. Thus these 
exceptions to the rule which we have mentioned 
are apparent only. 

Two years after the Democrats won the House 
in 1882 they chose CLEVELAND as a successor to 
Artuur. Similarly the Democratic Congressional 
campaign victory in 1890 heralded CLEVELAND’s 
second election in 1892. The defeat of CLEve- 
LAND’s party in 1894 for Congress foreshadowed 
the Democratic débicle of the first Bryan cam- 
paign of 1896, when McKINLeEy swept the country. 

If the Democrats carry the House in 1910, they 
will carry the Presidency in 1912. Let there be 
no mistake about that. A current which would give 
the Democrats the House this year would have 
enough force left to give them the Presidency 
two years hence. If the Democrats win the House 
in the approaching campaign, there will be a 
scramble for the Democratic Presidential candidacy 
in 1912 such as has not been seen in many a day, 
and Mr. Tarr need not be surprised when the 
notification comes to him on the night of Novem- 
ber 5th of that year to pack his “ grip” and vacate 
the White House. 


President Wilson’s Speech 

Whoeve. is interested in. the success of the 
Democratic party will do well to read on pages 
9 and 10 of this issue of the WEEKLY the recent 
discourse of President Wooprow WILson upon 
what that party must do to deserve success. 

“We must supply efficient leaders,” says Dr. 
Witson, “and eschew all lower personal objects 
of politics.” That is true. 

And what are the higher objects that he would 
have the Democrats attempt ? 

He names them, and in few words. The Demo- 
crats must serve the whole people rather than the 
“business interests” alone; they must save the 
individual from being crushed or unnecessarily 
hampered by the organization of society; they must 
follow the Constitution and not twist it or stretch 
it unduly; they must deal with the trusts not as 
partners of government, but merely as_ con- 
veniences in our economic development; they must 
take the government out of the business of patron- 
age, and simplify it, and “ challenge the people. . . 
to depend upon themselves rather than upon foster- 
ing powers lodged in groups of individuals.” . 

But read Dr. Witson’s own words. They: best 
convey his ideas, and the ideas are fundamentally 
sound and important, and deserve to be thoroughly 
assimilated by Democrats who seek a sure founda- 
tion for their hopes to rest upon. 


A Democratic England? 

“A full-grown and unfettered democracy!” 
These are striking words for a British Premier 
to let fall concerning the future of Great Britain. 
It is a Liberal Premier, of course, who pronounces 
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them. But Mr. Aseurtn has been considered as 
belonging to the moderate and not the radical 
wing of his party. That makes his interpretation 
of the warfare against the Lords all the more 
significant. England is commonly and rightly re- 
garded as one of the freest countries in the world. 
Few enjoy so full a measure of constitutional 
liberty. In no other are the person and property 
of the individual more scrupulously safeguarded 
against any kind of aggression or oppression— 
not even in America. There is ample freedom of 
speech and of the press. The people have the 
ballot. But a democracy? That is certainly not 
the right term for what England is at present. 
For democracy implies more than mere political 
freedom and equality before the law; and socially 
England is not democratic. Her class system has 
successfully withstood all democratic inroads. She 
has an aristocracy, recognized, legalized, firmly 
based on the ownership of Jand and the law of 
primogeniture. The throne, however shorn of its 
merely political powers and prerogatives, is still, 
in other and far from negligible ways, a potent 
source of privilege—still the summit of the social 
edifice. In the mass of the English people there 
is an ingrained and habitual respect for privilege 
and deference to rank. Before England can be- 
come a true democracy, whatever her government, 
her merely political usage, maybe, these things 
must be changed; and the change will be very 
great. Nevertheless, that would seem to be the 
true drift, the real goal, of the radical movement 
which has been making such headway of late. 
Its leaders are aiming it not merely at political 
privilege, as embodied in the House of Lords, but 
at inherited and unearned wealth, particularly 
wealth in entailed landed estates, which is the basis 
of privilege and of class. As showing the true 
nature of the contest, the words of the leader of 
the Conservatives are as significant as Mr. 
Asquitu’s. Mr. Batrour defends the Lords as 
more than ever necessary because “‘ modern radical- 
ism has revolutionary ideals and aims, upon which 
the people should be consulted before their final 
adoption.” It is no wonder that in presence of 
such an issue, confused as it is by others, such as 
tariff reform and home rule, the English electorate 
has hesitated, and the English government seems 
uncertain of its course. 


Justice Brewer 

A fine old man we lost in Justice Brewer, and 
a very notable judge. Because he was freer in 
general discourse than any of his brethren of the 
Supreme Court, he had come to be, perhaps, the 
best-known member of that court. The blood of 
the admirable missionary stock of which he came 
ran strong and free in him, and though long a 
judge in high station, and as such subject to tradi- 
tions that favored reserve, he never ceased to be 
a frequent speaker, or to let out from time to time 
whatever sentiments seemed to him to be season- 
able to disclose. 

Judge Brewer, as will be remembered, was a 
nephew of the four famous brothers Fievp, of one 
of whom, Steruen, he was the colleague for ten 
years in our highest court. His father, the Rev. 
dosian” Brewer, was a pioneer missionary to 
Turkey, and the late Justice was born (1837) in 
Smyrna. After his graduation at Yale (1856) and 
the Albany Law School (1858) he settled in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and lived there, progressing 
through a series of honorable legal and judicial 
employments until 1889, when, by appointment 
of President Harrison, he came to Washington. 

The man in Justice Brewer was never merged 
either in the lawyer or in the judge. He was the 
greater judge for that reason. “ The most glorious 
product of our civilization,” he once said, “is the 
individual’s possession of an independent, con- 
scientious, public-spirited citizenship.” He was an 
individualist, an opponent of paternalism in gov- 
ernment, and a defender of the Constitution 
against radical changes by interpretation of the 
courts. He believed that the state exists for the 
man, not the man for the state. He was against 
the centralization of Federal power and against 
“imperialism.” He was deeply impressed with 
the importance of lawyers as trained advisers of 
the people, and continually worked for their better 
qualification for that task. He favored and ad- 
vocated woman suffrage. 

An exceedingly valuable man! A powerful and 
beneficent intelligence devoted to our service! 


The Claim of Stevens Institute 

The bill introduced into the present Congress 
to refund to the Stevens Institute of Technology 
$45,750 with interest from 1870 deserves a line of 
explanation. -The principal sum which the gov-: 
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ernment is asked to return was a six-per-cent. 
legacy tax on the bequests of Epwin A. Stevens 
for the founding of the Stevens Institute. It was 
paid in 1870 under a Federal law that was on the 
statute-book at that time, and it is, so far as 
known, the only tax ever collected under that 
statute from an educational institution. The be- 
quest of Marruew Vassar to Vassar College 
was exempted in 1870 by a special act of Congress 
from paying this tax, and other like bequests were 
relieved from it. Principle and interest (at six 
per cent.), the tax collected from the Srrevens be- 
quest would now amount to about $150,000. We 
think Congress should return this money. Justice 
consents to it. The Institute needs it. It is the 
chief seat of technological instruction in the neigh- 
borhood of New York, and is hard pressed to meet 
the demands on its facilities. 


Goats 

We learn that Orange County (New York) 
farmers have issued an ultimatum to the cream- 
eries. Unless they can get four cents a quart all 
the year round for milk they propose to sell their 
cows and raise Angora goats. They see more 
money in goats than in cows at current, or recent, 
milk rates. The goats are fine scavengers, eating 
the rank growths and overgrowths that hinder 
agriculture. They give very rich milk, their hair 
is valuable, so are their pelts, skins, and flesh. 

Also they are at present in active demand for 
political purposes—at Washington, Albany, Pitts- 
burg, and all over the country. 

Our neighbor the Boston Transcript is anxious 
to have Orange County give Angora goats a good 
trial. it believes that if they do well there, they 
might do a valuable service in cleaning up about 
a million acres of land in Massachusetts and get- 
ting it back into profitable use. 


Obvious and I contestable 

It cannot be overlooked—the newspapers won’t 
let us overlook it—that the reconnection of Colonel 
THEODORE RoosevEtt with civilized life and the 
cables is a very great boon indeed to the daily and 
periodical press. 


Moth-balis Recommended 

In the Outlook, last month, Brother Assorr was 
considering the accumulation of wealth, and 
whether or not it is contrary to Christian precept. 
He said: 

Jesus did not say, “ Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures upon earth,” He said, ‘“ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth where moth and rust doth 
corrupt and where thieves break through and steal.” 
And no sensible American does. Moth and rust do not 
get at Mr. RocKeFELLER’s oil-wells nor at the Sugar 
Trust’s sugar. 

The warning, then, was not against the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, but against moths, rust, 
and thieves! 

We put it up to the Contributing Editor whether 
that will wash? The love of money is the root 
of all evil. The warning is against the love of 
money, over-solicitude for accumulation, and too 
much dependence on things, not against moths. 
It is a perfectly sound warning, and never timelier 
than now, though, as the Contributing Editor will 
probably remind us, there are good swollen for- 
tunes as well as bad ones. 


En Route 

. He is now in Rome. It is well. Egypt was no 
place for a soldier travelling as a private citizen 
while awake and incog. while asleep. ANTONY 
discovered that years ago. The simple truth is 
that the Egyptians have been so long learning 
nothing that they cannot recognize canned sapience 
when they hear it. The treatment they accorded 
the evangel hurled at them in Cairo is only what 
might have been expected from the descendants 
of those who chased away Mosess and his friends. 
We have never read a more thrilling, not to say 
pungent, discourse. Every thought was a palpita- 
tion, every phrase a jolt. The war correspondent 
of the Times sends the best report. It fairly teems 
with ‘novel nuggets dug out of the inexhaustible 
mine. These, for example: 


No man may reach the front rank who is not intelli- 
gent and not trained with intelligence. 

Mere jntelligence itself is worse than useless unless 
it is guided by an upright heart, with strength and 
courage behind it. 

Morality, decency, clean living, courage, manliness, 
and self-respect are more important than mental 
subtlety. 

An honest, courageous, and far-sighted politician is 
a good thing in any country. 

No people have permanently amounted to anything 
whose only public leaders were clerks, politicians, and 
lawyers. 

‘Some foolish persons believe that the granting of a 
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paper Constitution, prefaced by some high-sounding 
declarations, in itself confers the power of self-govern 
ment. This was never so, 

You know the old Arab proverb, “God helps those 
who help themselves.” In the long run the only 
permanent way for the individual to be helped is to 
help himself. This is one of the things your univer 
sity should inculcate. 

Education must be practical. Book knowledge is 
not all. You women must learn to cook and keep 
house, but at the same time you must have literary 
knowledge. The training of the mind will enable you 
to take your proper places as councillors in your 
family. 

No man is a good citizen of his country until! he is a 
good citizen to his own household. 

The practical man without ideals is a curse. The 
greater his ability the greater the curse. The im- 
practical idealist doesn’t always attain the degree of 
being a curse, but invariably becomes a nuisance, 

I advise this here; [ advise this wherever [ have 
any influence. When I had power in America, no 
Christian was permitted to oppress a Moslem, no 
Moslem was permitted to oppress a Christian. 


There was much more pitched on the same high 
plane and uttered with fearless forcefulness. His 
address bristled with “ never forget,” “my sincere 
desire,” “TI trust,” “I, your earnest friend,” and 
“remember always I am here to tell you what I 
think to be true.” What could be more impressive 
more considerate, or more friendly? The assertion 
of one war correspondent to the effect that he 
“entered a dark doorway from which came blasts 
of hot air” must be set down “a _ wicked lie.” 
His language, thoug!. firm, was notably temperate. 
It was suggested later that his speech was cal- 
culated to aggravate religious differences. 

“ That is untrue,” said he, emphatically. 

His attention was directed to initials cut by 
tourists in the rocks. 

“ They are swine,” ejaculated he, with a vim. 

The party gazed at a piano which had been 
mutilated by souvenir-hunters. 

“Abominable, almost sacrilege! 
sternly. 

And yet the benighted Egyptians were cross. 
“We cannot imagine,” said the principal Nation- 
alist newspaper, “ how these sentiments come from 
a man who was President of a free republic, and 
we cannot understand how he who was entrusted 
with that high position is now denying a people 
their unquestionable right. We expected a lesson 
in liberty, for which the blood of his country 
flowed when she was under the tyranny of Eng- 
land.” And a bunch of them got together under 
his windows and shouted “dad bas” and other silly 
French words. They might as well have held 
their tongues. Although, according to the war 
correspondent of the World, who continues to be a 
liar, “ visibly agitated,” he “ would not admit that 
he made an error even in tact, but plainly regarded 
himself as a martyr, insisting that it was his 
right and duty to enlighten Egypt.” As for the 
British, they “could not help admiring his bold- 
ness in volunteering advice as to how to govern 
the country.” Naturally they could not. How 
could they? How could anybody? It was an 
absolutely fearless performance such as effete races 


” shouted he, 


and new peoples like Egyptians are unaccustomed 
to. It is high time they learned a thing or two. 

Still, we are glad he is in Rome, sitting peace- 
ably on the throne and conversing in fluent 
Emanuel with Our Trusty and Well-beloved 
Cousin Vicror. 


Lawyers 

No people have permanently amounted to anything 
whose only public leaders were clerks, politicians, and 
lawyers.—Colonel Rooseve.tt to the Egyptians. 


Very conservative. It is equally true that no 
nation ever came to much whose young were wet- 
nursed by mummies. We don’t recall any nation 
whose only leaders were “clerks, politicians, and 
lawyers.” What does he mean by “ clerk,” anyway ? 
He is the last man on the earth who ought to 
disparage the leadership of politicians; and as to 
lawyers, let us see. Moses was a lawyer—at least 
he was a lawgiver; so was General Jackson; so 
was ARRAHAM LINCOLN; so were TILDEN and 
CLEVELAND. Disparagement of lawyers by whole- 
sale is not safe. They have their uses and they 
get their turn. There are two sorts of them, 
men who know the law and can use it to do what 
is worth doing and save what is worth saving, 
and men who are enmeshed in the niceties and 
scruples of legal knowledge like flies in a spider’s 
web. The latter sort are not of much use except, 
sometimes, to retard progress; but the other sort 
have included many public leaders of the highest 
usefulness. 


At the Foot of a Master 
“To Visit Attna—Col. Roosevetr will Loiter 
to Watch Eruption.”—Newspaper head-line. 
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The Strong Man 


Lorp Bacon begins his famous essay on superstition 
by saying, “It were better to have no opinion of 
God at all than such an opinion as is unworthy of 
Him.” And yet, wise as this is, it may nevertheless 
be questioned. For whatever is imperfect or defective 
can be amended, but where there is nothing we can 
do nothing; from nothing, nothing comes. Hence 
much that is called superstition is simply a mode of 
the human understanding at a given time and under 
certain conditions and holds in it the principle and 
possibility of advance. For the whole history of hu- 
man thought shows just this gradual transmutation 
of the idea, ihis passage from the unworthy to the 
less worthy, to the more worthy. And with every 
height gained there is always the height beyond. 

From the beginning man has always valued strength, 
strength individual, strength tribal, national or co!- 
lective strength, and some day perhaps we shall see 
a co-operative universal strength in a noble federa- 
tion of the workt. And as the history of the de- 
velopment of ideas is one of the most fascinating parts 
of history, so it is deeply interesting and suggestive 
to trace back this rude worship of strength. For 
time was when mere physical prowess played a lead- 
ing and necessary part in man’s existence, when man 
at all costs was bound to preserve his own life and 
property and the lives of those dependent upon him. 
So every religion shows some apotheosis of physical 
strength and courage, some worship or recognition of 
a god or hero or strong man armed who must un- 
failingly keep his house of life. Thus the Norseman 
has his Thor; the Greek his Heracles; the Hebrew 
his Samson—the god, the hero, the man. 

Thor, the first-born son of Odin and Earth, is 
well-nigh the chief figure of Norse mythology. He is 
unmistakably the favorite deity, the Northern Hera- 
cles, a semi-divine Samson, the friend of man, brave, 
blunt, truthful, homely. He is, therefore, the most 
characteristic and representative of the gods and seems 
to have summed up the. general popular idea of 
masculine virtue and worth. Contending perpetually 
with Nature in hostile guise; personifying ‘cold, frost, 
the mighty ocean, the dangerous fjords, under the 
forms of giants, dwarfs, serpents, and the Fenris- 
wolf—no wonder the Norseman placed at the head 
of man’s virtues physical courage. “ Be brave, be 
brave, and evermore be brave,” he would seem to say. 
And yet, measure the length of the sword by the 
sheath, what basic fear must have Jain hid within 
man’s quaking heart to have given such force to this 
high sense of courage! The Spartans, bravest of the 
Greeks, were subtler and more far-reaching in their 
feeling for the truth that man’s courage is to be 
reckoned by his sense of fear, and in their wisdom 
they erected an altar to Fear. 

And yet, notwithstanding his greatness, Thor has 
no inherent strength; he is not even a Samson with 
power in his own locks, for his might is really ex- 
traneous and lies in his wondrous hammer, his girdle, 
and his gauntlets, so that without them he can do 
little or nothing. Here we have but a simple idea 
of strength, a naive and primitive myth. 

Like Thor, Heracles was fabled to be a son of the 
“father of gods and men,” Zeus, and of Alemene, a 
human mother, He was the favorite and most famous 
hero of antiquity, and the myths and legends told of 
him were many, various, and wide-spread. But from 
the first there is greater subtlety in the Greek myth 
than in the Norse, as if the Greek idea held a double 
root that was to blossom out into a finer development 
and growth. Zeus‘ intended-his son to rule the family 
of Perseus and through them the human race. But 
Hera, jealous of this favor and of her lord’s in- 
tention, frustrated it by deceit, and the power that 
was to have been Heracles’s was given, yet in a far 
less degree, to another. ‘Thus in the beginning wit, 
as it always is, was opposed to mere strength, and 
cunning arrayed itself against brute force; for while 
strength has played a mighty part in civilization, the 
rule of the world has never yet been held by brute 
force alone, since such strength is but temporary and 
provisional. 

Later on the Greek feeling and thought still further 
developed this side of the myth and gave it substance 
and form in the character and story of Ulysses, whose 
strength lay in his wisdom, prudence, and moderation 
and never in physical prowess. Yet the invincible 
Heracles was the Greek racial hero, a primitive knight 
errant, a rude and often equivocal redresser of great 
wrongs. The Twelve Labors and other wondrous 
deeds show him in his many aspects of genera] helper 
and avenger. The finest form of:the Heracles myth 
is to be found in Evriprpes’s noble drama of Alcestis, 
in which the hero plays the part of a veritable friend 
and brother, of a savior and restorer of life and love. 
And as ideas never die, the theme of Heracles and 
Alcestis has been still further colored and heightened 
by BrowninG in his Balaustion’s Adventure, where 
she by the bare recital of the hero’s generosity and 
courage saves her companions and herself from death. 

In the story of Samson, however, we leave the 
region of myth and fable and tread upon firmer 
ground. It is no longer a divinity or a semi-divine 
hero with whom we have to deal, but a man of like 
passions as ourselves. Born in troublous times, in 
days which needed the stout heart and strong right 
arm, Samson takes his rightful place among the 
early judges of his people. The miraculous elements 
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of his history, far from obscuring the human, serve to 
enhance them, so that Samson lives and moves before 
us a very living and real man. Naturally, the pic- 
turesque and dramatic qualities of the story take 
lasting hold of the imagination, so that it is not 
strange that they should have afforded material for 
at least one great masterpiece. Samson’s birth, his 
dedication to the Almighty, his embattled life, fight- 
ing continually, often single-handed, against the peo- 
ple’s hereditary foes, his misplaced love, the Delilah 
who wrought his ruin and so has given her name to 
a particular form of treachery—the mingled catas- 
trophe and triumph of his end, in which the vanquish- 
ed overcame his enemies—form a whole as incom- 
parably varied and brilliant as any that literature 
can show. For Samson is one of the great immortal 
things. 

But in this story man and circumstance begin to 
fall into their proper place and to assume their true 
colors and proportions. For no history is just like 
Scripture history, none other is written in just such 
a spirit, one in which nothing is extenuated nor 
aught set down in malice. Those old Hebrews had 
an instinct for righteousness—what they called a 
thirst—that lifted them far above the mists and tur- 
moils of time and sense. They were patriots in the 
truest meaning of an abused word, because their 
deepest loyalty was to that Jehovah whose first re- 
quirement was not sacrifice nor lip-service, but truth 
in the inward parts. Hence their transcription of life, 
in whatever sense one may take the mere setting, has 
a sincerity and a vision of life as a whole that no 
other history possesses, 

So here we have the story of the strong man in 
its proper place and perspective, with what he was, 
what he represented, what he strove for, and what 
he achieved. A judge in early times, in the begin- 
nings of nations, when might made right, and the 
rule of the physically strong was necessary because 
man as yet had conceived of nothing else or nothing 
better. In one sense it all seems very far away both 
as literature and history, and yet civilization is a 
strange thing and is like fhe orange tree on which 
may be seen the earliest blossoms and the ripest fruit 
hanging side by side. And the human heart, impos- 
sible to fathom, holds, hid away, things old and new 
—the old, far-off, unhappy things, with the better- 
ment of this present time. For no one can look into 
history and not be convinced that there is general 
betterment for man, however slow and often reaction- 
ary may be the process we call civilization. 





Correspondence 


THE RECLAMATION SERVICE 
CaRtsBaD. N. M., March 16, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—l congratulate you upon your editorials of 
March 5th and 12th about the Ballinger inquiry. In 
behalf. of good government, I beg you to insist that 
the inquiry develops why demoralization exists in-the 
Reclamation Service to-day, as admitted by Chief- 
Engineer Davis, and do the nation, especially the 
West, great service. 

It has been my lot, through business connection with 
the Reclamation Service dating back to its very in- 
ception, to run up hard against its seamy side and 
through close association to develop the weaknesses 
of both Mr. Newell and Mr. Davis. 

A great autocratic bureau has been built up_ by 
these men with the most complete press connections 
and support ever enjoyed by any department of the 
government. Apparently they now aspire to dictate 
the appointment of the Secretary of the Interior. 

It is a well-known fact that under Secretary Hitch- 
cock they were more or less controlled and became 
absolutely out of harmony with him. TI do not believe 
it will be denied that through Mr. Roosevelt they com- 
pletely controlled Mr. Garfield and had free rein. 

Any one familiar with irrigaton for twenty years, 
and with present conditions pretty generally through 
the West, knows that the Reclamation Service has 
fallen far short of expectations, and its general con- 
duct has been most arbitrary, and unbusinesslike. 
Many people have already lost confidence.both in Mr. 
Newell and Mr. Davis... The Senatorial committee 
of inquiry found a general lack of business methods 
and much extravagance and waste. 

Criticism has been smothered for fear of: disastrous 
results upon the future progress of the work and by 
the desire of those who have not yet obtained their 
share of the expenditure and construction to stand 
in with the “ powers that be.” 

By skilful manipulation of this feeling and a com- 
pact organization of their own, the Reclamation Serv- 
ice and Forestry Bureau have controlled every Na- 
tional Irrigation Congress to date. Criticism of every 
description has been howled down by vilification and 
abuse of the critics. This is a matter of common 
knowledge and of record in the proceedings of these 
congresses, where it has been witnessed repeatedly. 

Secretary Ballinger is the latest and greatest victim 
of this policy and Mr. Pinchot was apparently the 
selected instrument of flagellation. 

Can any one longer doubt the demoralization of the 
Reclamation Service testified to before the board of 
inquiry by Mr. Davis? Was there ever plainer evi- 
dence of insubordination? 

If the Reclamation Service kept its shirt on, as 
advised by vou, is it not a fair inference that its head 
is too swelled to -permit of pulling it off and de- 
capitation will soon be necessary? 

Many who know conditions thoroughly sincerely 
believe both Mr. Newell and Mr. Davis have passed 
their usefulness, and it is to be hoped you will lend 
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the great weight of your influence to a reorganization 
of the Reclamation Service and every other branch 
of the government upon economic business principles. 

Every one must admit that a governmental bureau 
that resents criticism, investigation, and reorganiza- 
tion on the part of its chief and feels itself so strong- 
ly entrenched as to attempt to force his resignation 
is in need of considerable public attention itself. 

I am, sir, Francis G. TRAcY. 


A telegram from Mr. Tracy was published in the 
WEEKLY last week. The fact that the Reclamation 
chiefs are opposed to Mr. Ballinger does not prove 
that they are wrong. We hope for more light on this 
subject from the report of the Ballinger Inquiry Com- 
mittee.—EDpITor. 


COLD STORAGE 
AMERICAN Meat PacKERS ASSOCIATION, 
New York. March 14, 1910 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Harper’s raises the question of “ somebody 
inventing a plan to outwit the forces of nature.” 
Isn’t this exactly what has been done by cold-storage 
devices? At one time the people of America lived 
under conditions which permitted each householder 
to have a cellar of his own—cold storage in summer— 
warm storage in winter. In it, if he were a producer, 
and nearly all of them were, he stored the products 
of his farm and garden, to be used at least in part, 
the surplus going to market at times when conditions 
were most favorable. In those days the reserve prod- 
ucts of the country were kept in storage in cellars on 
the lands where they were produced. In the aggregate 
these cellars were a great storage warehouse. Gradu- 
ally conditions changed, and the cliff-dweller of the 
modern fiat found himself without a cellar or anything 
else to take its place so far as storage is concerned. 
He has no place to store even a bushel of potatoes, 
a ham, or a firkin of butter. What is the result? 
Simply that he cannot buy his winter supply of 
potatoes, apples, onions, and other things where they 
are cheap, obtaining the price advantage of buying 
in bulk, but he must buy a little at a time. This 
means not only higher prices, but also that the stock 
from which he draws must be preserved somewhere off 
his premises. Grocery or market stores cannot afford 
to maintain for themselves separate permanent storage- 
places for the products they handle. The investment 
would be too great, operation would require attention, 
and other expense features would prohibit the plan. 

Out of these conditions, together with the invention 
of chemical refrigeration, has been evolved the cold- 
storage warehouse, which might properly be called the 
collective cellaring of farm products for city dwellers. 
The economic advantage of having commodities in 
cold-storage warehouses is that there is no loss, and 
each person or community will not have any odds 
and ends of unsaleable or unconsumable potatoes or 
apples or eggs to carry over or to go to waste at the 
end of the season. It used to be that the farmer 
would have to throw away in the spring more or less 
products of one kind and another because his family 
could not use them and they could not be sold to 
others, 

The cold-storage warehouses of Hudson County, 
New Jersey, are essentially New York’s great cellar, 
in which the food-supplies of the cellarless  cliff- 
dwellers of city have their supplies stored and which, 


safe and sound, are accessible to them through their 


grocer. 

In the very nature of things, summer products 
must be stored in large bulk in the warm months in 
order to have enough to last until spring. The 
farmer’s apple and potato bins were always full in 
the fall and practically empty in the spring. To at- 
tack the cold-storage warehouse because food in larger 
quantity is to be found in them in the fall and early 
winter. is like attacking the wheat warehouses because 
they have wheat in them in the fall or the ice-houses 
because they have ice in them in the spring. Banks 
are required to keep twenty-five per cent. of their 
deposits in a cash reserve, and railroads always en- 
deavor to have cars and locomotives in excess of in- 
cessant use. - 

What would the New York flat-dweller do if cold 
storage were to be wiped out of existence? Would 
he build himself a cellar? The proposition is absurd. 
As a matter of fact, the commodities in the cold- 
storage warehouses of Hudson County, as well as the 
wheat, in grain warehouses, is essentially in transit 
from the West—not products of New Jersey—to the 
point of ultimate consumption—New York City—and 
is subject to interstate commerce regulation and can- 
not be interfered with by State authority. If this 
were not so, petty New Jersey local authorities could 
at any time shut off the food-supply of New York 
City and demand compensation for releasing it. 

Pope wrote, in effect; that “ whatever 1s, is right.” 
This idea is better expressed by saying that “ what- 
ever is,.is the logical result of antecedent conditivus.” 
The cold-storage warehouse is a natural evolutionary 
result. Cold’ storage may be misused by bad men, 
just as religion, medicine, newspapers, and law are 
perverted from beneficence to harmfulness. But that 
does not mean that the cold-storage warehouse is 
bad or that it necessarily brings about bad results. 
Only about ten per cent. of the cold-storage capacity 
of the United States is in the hands of the packers. 
The remainder of it is almost entirely open to the 
public, and any one can buy space and store goods at 
rates subject to State regulation just the same as he 
can put his household goods in a furniture ware- 
house. I am, sir, 

Grorce L. McCartuy, Secretary. 


SUSPICIOUS 
Burrato, N. Y., March 9, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—The fact that you appear to approve of Presi- 
dent Taft leads one to the conclusion that he must 
also be in favor with the “ system.” 

I am, sir, F. K. Donan. 
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WILLIAM: “THAT’S A PRETTY POOR SCORE UND HTY HARD 
FOR A QUALIFY ; 
COURSE TO PLAY, HEY! WHAT, JIMMIE >” : es — 


JAMES: “IT IS FOR BEGINNERS.” 
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THE CHANGED CONDITIONS WHICH HAVE REDUCED THE SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM SOVEREIGN TO SUBJECT 


E53 SSRECISELY what did the Republican 
worys insurgents and Democrats in the 
uD J House of Representatives gain when 
Eat they enlarged the Rules Committee 
(Vs and specifically excluded the Speaker 
(69) from its membership? Why, desir- 
BE ing a reform and a more equitable 
wie diffusion of power in the House, did 
the insurgents launch their initial 
attack at the Speaker through the Rules Committee? 
Why did they seek to divest the office of the Speaker 
of this source of its power in preference to others 
under which a majority of the House has chafed? 
The answer to these questions will be given readily 
enough by any one at all familiar with ‘the daily 
routine, practice, and procedure of the popular branch 
of Congress. 

The Rules Committee is at once the smallest in its 
membership and the most powerful of the committees 
of the House. The business of the House is conducted 
through committees, and the Committee on Rules 1s 
more powerful than any or all of them combined. 
Previous to recent events in the House it was composed 
of five members—three Republicans and two Demo- 
crats, with the Speaker as chairman. The other mem- 
bers of the committee were John Dalzell, of Pennsy!- 
vania, and Walter I. Smith, of Iowa, Republicans: 
and Champ Clark, of Missouri, and John J. Fitz- 
gerald, of New York, Democrats. Speaker Cannon, of 
course, dominated the committee. 

Therefore, instead of this powerful and effective 
committee which has the power of control over the 
disposition of the business in the House being respon- 
sive to the will of the House, it was responsive only to 
the will of the Speaker. It may be said that this 
committee never took any of the arbitrary and harsh 
actions commonly associated with it until its mem- 
hers knew that they would be supported by the will 
of the House. This is true. It was not until March 
17th of this year that a majority of the members of 
the House plucked up sufficient courage to beard the 
Speaker and to defeat his will. 

Before going into any general account of the origin 
and functions of the Rules Committee and of the hopes 
of betterment in House conditions entertained by those 
who brought about the enlargement of its membership, 
it is worth while reciting one or two concrete in- 
stances of the actions of the committee that resulted 
in the recent revolt against its oppressive use of its 
powers. It must be said, too, that sins of omission 
were as distasteful to the House as its sins of com- 
mission. 

In May, 1908, at the first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress, the Republican majority of the House felt 
it incumbent to pass some sort of an emergency cur- 
rency law. The full effects of the panic of the autumn 
of 1907 had not passed, and the dominant party con- 
sidered it a matter of political expediency to enact 
legis!ation before the Congressional elections of No- 
vember, 1908, that would have for its effect the pre- 
vention of another currency shortage. It was dis- 
covered to be a most difficult task. Almost every 
member ot the House had a plan to which he was 
committed. The Banking and Currency Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Fowler of New Jersey, 
could not reach an agreement. It was thought to be 
most important that the legislation be enacted, and 
finally Speaker Cannon selected Representative Vree- 
land of New York, to draft a bill that would receive 
the support of a majority of the Republicans. Mr. 
Vreeland succeeded in his task. When he had got his 
bill drafted and received assurances of enough Re- 
publican votes to carry it through the House, a rule 
was brought in and adopted which is worth a careful 
reading. Here it is: 

* Resolved, That after the adoption hereof the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency shall be discharged 
and the House shall proceed to the consideration of 
H. R. 21,871, ‘A bill to amend the national banking 
laws’; debate thereon shall be concluded at not later 
than 5 o’clock P.M. to-day, the time to be equally divided 
between the friends and the opponents of the bill, to be 
controlled on one side by Mr. Vreeland, and on the 
other by Mr. Williams. It shall be in order to offer 
in lieu of the bill H. R. 21,871 a substitute, namely, 
H. R. 16,730, ‘ A bill to further protect depositors in 
banks, to secure a safe and elastic emergency cur- 
rency, and to amend the national bank act and previous 
amendments thereto.’ On the conclusion of the debate 
as herein provided, a vote shall be taken without delay 
or intervening motion, first on the question of substi- 
tuting H. R. 16,730, if said bill shall have been offered, 
and then upon the passage of the bill, or the substi- 
tute bill in lieu thereof. as the case may be. 

“General leave to print remarks on the bill is 
hereby granted for five legislative days.” 

This order did not proceed formally from the Rules 
Committee, but was offered by Mr. Vreeland. The 
effect, however, was the same. It was the sort of 
order that commonly emanated from that committee. 
Notice its provisions: It not only limited debate, 
but expressly provided that but one substitute might 
be offered and declared what that substitute should 
be. Even some of the Republicans gagged. Mr. 
Prince of T[llinois protested vehemently. He said: 
“Hardly a member has the bill before him now; it 
is only within the last ten minutes that it has been 
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printed and brought to the House. That committee 
is to be discharged ‘from the consideration of a bill 
referred to them by the Speaker of the House. The 
committee has not had time to consider it, and a 
rule is brought in here to discharge a committee of 
this House. Why set the sixty-four committees of 
this House aside? I submit that the House is called 
upon to insult a committee of this House, without its 
having an opportunity to pass upon the bill and say 
that it shall be discharged. If our heads go first, 
yours may follow. Members of this House—233 of 
us—if our heads are to be put upon the block now, 
whose heads are to folJow in the desire to carry out 
the purpose of the leaders on this side when they 
want to consider any particular business? ... Is 
there any justification for this proceeding? Will the 
country justify such action as this? . . . How can we 
of this branch, that represents the voice of the Amer- 
ican electorate, go before our constituents and say 
that we have subordinated ourselves, say that we 
have denied to ourselves the right to proceed accord- 
ing to the rules of the House to have committees re- 
port, and that committees shall be discharged, be- 
cause, forsooth, for political exigencies and none other, 
a bill must be presented to this House and to the 
country? ... 

“My fellow members, put the yoke upon you if 
you will. Now, the yoke may be easy and the burden 
light, but I want to say to you I will not put on the 
yoke; I will not assume the burden and go before 
my constituents and say that I am in favor of make- 
shift legislation; that I am in favor of discharging 
committees of this House; that 1 am in favor of over- 
riding the wishes of the people; that I am to be a 
mere tobacco sign, to be moved hither and thither, a 
mere pawn upon the chessboard! 1 am here to repre- 
sent my people.... You all know. You have your 
eyes open. You walk intelligently and knowingly, 
and if you vote for this resolution, remember that the 
next time your committee does not see fit to do what 
some people want you to do, your heads will: be laid 
upon the block, they will be eut off, and the whole 
legislation for 90,000,000 people is to roll around 
three men.” 

The Rules Committee has been resorted to. when 
it was desired to “jam” a measure through the 
House without discussion. It has certainly expedited 
business, but it has resulted in some crude lawmaking 
and thrown all the burden of, legislation upon the 
Senate, Incidentally, as the responsibilities of the 
Senate in making laws have increased, the responsi- 
hility and power and public prestige of the House 
have correspondingly decreased. The Rules Committee 
was resorted to twice when the tariff was under dis- 
cussion last summer. When the Payne bill, after 
having been rewritten in the Senate, was returned to 
the House, Mr. Dalzell from the Committee on Rules 
submitted the following privileged report, and agreed 
to an hour and a half of debate: 

“ Resolved, That the House of Representatives take 
from the Speaker’s table and non-concur in gross in 
the Senate amendment to House bill No, 1,438, en- 
titled, ‘ An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes,’ and agree to the conference asked 
for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses; and that a committee of conference be ap- 
pointed forthwith; and said committee shall have 
authority to join with the Senate committee in re- 
numbering the paragraphs and sections of said bill 
when finally agreed upon.” 

Mr. Underwood of Alabama. a Democrat, and Mr. 
Townsend of Michigan, a Republican, made unavail- 
ing protest. Mr. Underwood said: “If you adopt 
this rule, you take away from the individual mem- 
bers of the House and from the House itself the oppor- 
tunity to arrive at an intelligent verdict. . . . Instead 
of this House passing a verdict on this measure, in- 
stead of this House representing its constituencies 
and voting their wishes in the matter, you will under 
this rule refer this bill to ten men. I understand 
that the conference committee will be composed of 
eight members of the Senate and eight members of 
the House, three of whom from each House will be 
Democrats and five of whom will be Republicans; 
but we all know that when the five Republican mem- 
bers from the Senate and the five Republican mem- 
bers from the House meet, they will come to their 
conclusions and write the conference report. There- 
fore you are referring this bill, one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation that has been passed or 
will be passed by Congress in a decade, to ten men to 
reach their final conclusions as to these important 
amendments that the constituency of every man upon 
this floor is vitally interested in. I say it is not fair 
and it is not just to take this bill en masse and give 
it to ten men, who do not represent my constituency 
or your constituency, and tell them that they may 
write a bill from beginning to end, a bill containing 
thousands of items.” 

Mr. Townsend protested in these terms: “ Three 
months ago to-day the House passed what is known 
as the * Payne bill, and it went to the Senate. The 
measure originated «in the House because under the 
Constitution it could originate nowhere else... . 
After three months of sojourn in the Senate, during 
which that body deliberated upon it, it comes back 
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to us so changed that we would not have recognized 
it as our offspring were it not for the fact that the 
Senate left our tag on it. The Senate has not only 
assumed to amend provisions included in the House 
bill, but it has added new features not germane to 
anything considered by the House, and thereby it has, 
I believe, violated the spirit of the Constitution, al- 
though it has followed some recent precedents toler- 
ated by a gradually weakening House. 

“ The Senate has made 847 amendments to the Payne 
bill, some of them unimportant, some of them neces- 
sary, and some of them assaults upon the very founda- 
tion of the true protective-tariff principle, and in 
violation to Republican platform declarations. These 
Senate amendments have never been considered by the 
House, and many of them are of gravest importance, 
both politically and industrially. . . . It seems to me, 
Mr. Speaker, we can now well afford to spend this day 
at least in expressing to our conferees our views on 
some of these Senate amendments in order that they 
may properly represent us.. I am willing that this 
matter shall go to conference without specific instruc- 
tions, but we should be permitted the small privilege 
of expressing in advance such convictions in reference 
to certain schedules as will compel our action on the 
final disposition of the conference report.” 

[ have used these two concrete illustrations and 
quoted from contemporary comment on them to make 
plain how the Rules Committee has been accustomed 
to acting, and to show the dawning spirit of hostility 
and resentment that culminated when the power to 
appoint the committees was taken from the Speaker, 
and he was excluded from its membership. From the 
First Congress, in 1789, there has always been a Com- 
mittee on Rules, but it was for many years simply a 
select committee authorized at the beginning of each 
Congress to report a system of rules. In 1841 it was 
decided that the committee, which was still a select 
committee, might report from time to time. 

At first the Speaker was not a member of the com- 
mittee, but on June 14, 1858, a resolution was agreed 
to authorizing the appointment of a Committee on 
Rules, of whom the Speaker was to be one, to revise the 
rules and report at the next session. The committee 
continued to be a select committee until .the revision 
of 1880, when it was made a standing committee, with 
its membership fixed at five, in accordance with the 
previous usage. In 1891 the right to report at any 
time was conferred upon the committee. and in 1893 
it was given the right to sit during sessions of the 
House. 

In the early practice the privilege of the Committee 
on Rules was specially given for each Congress. In 
1841 it was held that as the House had given the Com- 
mittee on Rules leave to report at all times, it might 
report in part at different times. This was the first 
step by which the Committee on Rules became an in- 
strumentality through which the House might exercise 
special power for a particular piece of legislation. In 
1886 the former custom of permitting various commit- 
tees to propose special orders for the consideration of 
business reported by them began to cease, the function 
being absorbed by the Committee on Rules. Indeed, a 
study of the precedents reveals a steady accretion of 
power by this committee. It was an instrument that 
readily fitted itself to the hand of a Speaker desirous 
of personal power and aggrandizement. 

What are the merits of the new plan of an enlarged 
membership elected by the House and forbidding par- 
ticipation by the Speaker in the meetings of the com- 
mittee? 

For one thing, it divides and distributes respon- 
sibility. The chairman of the new committee will 
divide with the Speaker authority over the deliberations 
of the House. None of the members will owe their 
place on the committee to the Speaker. The House 
will bestow the honor upon them, and membership on 
the Rules Committee is considered a great honor by 
the House, and it is assumed that those so chosen will 
be responsive to the wishes of the House. 

The overthrow of the old Rules Committee ma- 
terially affects the great office of Speaker of the House. 
The Speaker’s power is due primarily to the two 
circumstances that he has named all of the committees 
of the House and selected their chairmen, and that 
he has dominated the Committee on Rules. He could 
color the committees for or against continuing legis- 
lative proposals that he favored or opposed. His entire 
elimination from the framing and make-up of the 
Rules Committee goes far toward relegating him to the 
status of a mere parliamentarian. Though the Speaker 
still retains a voice in selecting the men who shall be 
named to the Committee on Rules by party caucus, 
he can no longer sit with them. The loss of authority 
and power involved in this change is obvious. 

The importance of the Committee on Rules was some- 
what lessened last March when the so-called “ Fitz- 
gerald amendment ” to the rules was adopted, but it re- 
mained what some one has called ‘a master key among 
committees.” It provides the means by which legisla- 
tion may be prevented from being smothered in com- 
mittee, and it offers a way to bring a bill directly 
before the House for a final vote without going through 
a long and toilsome procedure. How well the new plan 
will work it is too early to say, and what its full 
— will be cannot now be clearly foreseen and de- 

ned, 
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ZINN Se; was the principal guest of the 
one card Democrats of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
ed RS on March 29th. He spoke, in re- 
Wer psy) sponse to a toast, as follows: 

i es “The si tents of th 
CRN MS .. e signs and portents o e 
AX se O/AN\\) time are all certainly most encour- 
Ys ‘ 


INNES aging to those who believe that the 
‘ Democratic party can be serviceable 
to the country at this juncture of its affairs. It would 
seem that everywhere the thought of men who are 
anxious for the welfare of the country is turning 
against the present policies and purposes of the Re- 
publican party and that the day when the Democratic 
party must take charge of affairs is almost at hand. 
But it would be a great mistake to consider these 
circumstances as merely a party opportunity. 

“The success of a party is not the thing which 
should be first in our thoughts, but the service of thie 
country. These signs 
of changing public 
opinion should not 











advise and lead the country better than the Repub- 
licans can? What are the items of our creed that we 
should have confidence in its efficacy and believe that 
it will lift us into power and enable us to make worthy 
use of the power when we get it? Old formulas will 
serve us very ill, indeed, in answering this question. 
We must forget what the books say of us us a party 
and must ask ourselves what we say of our own real 
beliefs, what it is that puts hope in us and makes us 
eager to serve with a disinterested public spirit? 

“My own answer to these searching questions would 
be, in the first place, that we have profound and abid- 
ing confidence in the people themselves. The Repub- 
lican party has sought to serve the nation by showing 
its confidence in those who are the most conspicuous 
leaders of the country’s business and of its economic 
development. Whatever their thought may have been, 
their action has shown that their confidence was not 
in the views and desires of the people as a whole, but 


under the conditions of existing law, cannot see the 
welfare of the country as a whole or in true proportion 
and perspective. They stand too near their own af 
fairs, are too much engaged upon a particular purpose, 


are too entirely immersed in the promotion of particu- 


lar interests to see the people’s interest in its entirety 
or to hold anything off at arm’s-length and see how it 
stands related to the affairs of the nation as a whole. 
These things can be seen only from outside the in 
terests, only by those whose thought it is to accoim- 
modate the interests to the general welfare, whether 
that be pleasing to the interests or not 

“A third fundamental principle upon which I be 
lieve Democratic party action should rest is that the 
individual, not the corporation, the single living per 
son, not the artificial group of persons existing merely 
by permission of the law, is the only rightful possessor 
alike of rights and of privileges. The corporation is a 
convenience, not a natural member of society. Society 
must -be organized so 
that the individual 
will not be crushed, 





make us eager for 
office, but eager for an 
opportunity to see the 
principles we believe in 
realized in action. 
Above all, they should 
lead us to re-examine 
those principles, and to 
assure ourselves very 
definitely what it is 
that we believe, and to 
ask how our beliefs 
can be made most serv- 
iceable in correcting 
errors of policy and 
initiating measures 
which will meet the 
obvious and immediate 
needs of the day. 
“The fact that our 
opportunity is at hand 
makes our duty the 
thing that we should 
principally consider. 
The great governments 
of this country, State 
and nation, do _ not 
exist for the purpose of 
affording opportuni- 
ties to those Democrats 
or those Republicans 
who desire to hold 
office, but the Demo- 
eratic and Republican 
parties alike are in- 
tended for the service 
of the nation. It 
would be very uncom- 
fortable to look for- 
ward toward the _ re- 
sponsibilities of sue- 
cess if we did not know 
what we were to do 
with it when it came. 
“In order to deter- 
mine this all-important 
question, we must re- 
mind ourselves that 
our duty is of the 
present and the future. 
We are not old men 
looking over our shoul- 
ders, recalling past 
difficulties, shouting 
old slogans, fretting 
over old jealousies and 
divisions, but men of 
our own day, looking 








will not be unneces 
sarily hampered. 
Every legal instrumen- 
tality created for his 
convenience, like the 
eorporation, must be 
created only for his 
convenience and never 
for his government or 
suppression. 

“We believe, in the 
fourth place, that the 
division ot political 
power in this country 
as between the States 
and the Federal gov 
ernment and between 
the several parts and 
organs of the Federal 
government itself is 
fixed in law and prin 
ciple and not simply 
in desire and conven 
ience. We are a party 
of law and of. service 
only within the law. 
We believe that our 
constitutions are suffi 
ciently liberal and elas 
tic to serve every legiti 
mate purpose of public 
policy. We do not be 
lieve that the policy of 
the moment or the con 
venience of the moment 
would ever justify us 
in demanding of that 
fundamental law some 
thing more than elas 
ticity. Our consciences 
and our views of public 
policy alike condemn 
the effort to read into 
existing law what it 
was obviously not 
meant to contain, If 
we cannot serve the 
country under the law, 
we will ask the people 
to change the law. We 
will not take it upon 
ourselves to change it 
without their formal 
consent. 

“ But principles are 
much easier to. state 
than policies. It is 
comparatively easy to 








forward, looking about 

us, studying the needs 

and circumstances of 

the nation as a whole, 

and seeking an oppor- 

tunity to make our counsels heard in the affairs of 
the country we love. 

“At least this is what I myself believe, and we 
shall in the next few months and years be able to 
prove whether it is true or not. Let me suggest one 
interesting proof. It will, to my mind, be proved if 
the young men of the country begin to crowd into our 
ranks and recruit our forces. The young men of the 
country are not interested in old disputes and rivalries 
and varieties of counsel; they want to know what we 
are going to do now and what we promise for the 


-future, what hope we offer them in their careers not 


as politicians, but as men of business, interested in 
every affair that the future is to disclose. They will 
be more interested in our programmes than in our 
promises. They will expect to see the carrying out 
of our programmes put in the hands of men whom they 
can reasonably expect to carry them out. They will 
look beyond our professions to our actions. If they 
come to us, we may be sure that the future is ours 
< that the Democratic party is the real choice of the 
nation. : 


** DEMOCRACY’S STANDARDS 


“Let us ask ourselves first, then, what our stand- 
ards are, Why do we assure ourselves that we can 





President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University 


in the promotion of the interests of the country at 
the hands of those who chiefly controlled its resources. 
It has been their first thought to safeguard property 
and establish enterprise. Our position, I take it, is 
not in the least hostile to property or established en- 
terprise. No wise man or right-minded statesman 
would think of putting these in unnecessary jeopardy. 
The affairs of the nation stand fast in proportion as 
every interest is safeguarded and one interest is not 
bettered by attacking another. But our fundamental 
law, our constitutions themselves, afford abundant 
protection to property and established enterprise, to 
everything that rests upon valid title or legal contract. 
The structure of the government and the fibre of our 
institutions are firm and stiff and enduring. We need 
not fear to strain them by pressing forward to secure 
the things which are meant to serve the people as a 
whole rather than particular vested interests. It is 
our privilege and our duty to show our faith in the 
people by serving them, not in groups and sections, 
but. as a whole. 


“THEIR JUDGMENT BIASED 
“In the second place, it is our conviction that the 
interests, by which I mean the men whose energies are 
concentrated upon particular enterprises established 
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say what we believe; it 

is comparatively easy 

to say what we desire. 

We have not lost our 

identity as the party of 
the people nor the party of reform. But it is quite an 
other matter to say in what explicit ways we should 
seek to realize our principles in action. 

“A party at once conservative in respect of the law 
and radical in respect of the service we mean to render 
the people; our policies do not cut to the alteration of 
institutions, but to the effectuation of measures, and 
it is of the first consequence that we should have a 
very definite programme as to what we mean our 
measures to be. 


“ CHARACTER OF LEGISLATION 

“T do not mean, of course, to be guilty of the 
egotism and audacity of putting forth a programme 
of specific measures, but I do think it possible to state 
in very definite terms the character we should wish to 
give to legislation. 

“In the first place, we should wish not merely to 
curb the trusts, and, above all, we should not wish to 
regulate them in such a way as will make them either 
partners or creatures of the government itself. We 
should wish to square their whole action and respon- 
sibility with the genera] interest, regarding them 
not as objects in themselves, but merely as conveniences 
in our economic life and development. Recent pro- 
posals of regulation have looked too much like a whole- 
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sale invasion by government itself of the field of busi- 
ness management, 

“It is imperatively necessary, if government is to 
be kept pure and impartial, that its officers should 
not themselves be made partners or managers of 
the great corporate enterprises through which the 
public is served. Our regulation of public in- 
terests must be legal regulation and not direct 
management. 

“It is bad enough to have the modern  over- 
grown corporations to restrain and control. It 
would be infinitely worse if they were combined with 
government itself, and a partnership formed which 
could not be broken up without attacking our very 
governors themselves. 

“In the second place, it is clearly our duty, so 
soon as we get the opportunity, to take the govern- 
ment out of the business of patronage, the business of 
granting favors and privileges, of arranging the laws 
so that this, that, or the other group of men may 
make large profits out of their business, and draw it 
back to the function of safeguarding rights, general, 
not particular, rights, the rights which make not so 
much for the ‘ prosperity’ which enables small groups 
of individuals to pile up enormous fortunes, as for 
a general stimulation, a universal opportunity for en- 
lightenment and justice. 

“T am thinking, of course, of tariff legislation. 
Whatever may be our views with regard to the 
policy vaguely called the _ policy of protection, 
it is clear that in fact it has long since, as dealt 
with by Congress, ceased to be a policy of pro- 
tection and become a policy of patronage, a policy 
of arrangement by which particular interests in the 
country may be sure of: their profits, whether the 
country -profits by their enterprise or not. It is by 
such questionable means that the government has 
condeseended to base its legislation and its system of 
taxation upon the interests not of the whole people, 
but of the particular enterprises which the leaders in 
Congress thought it profitable for their party to 
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patronize and draw into partnership for the main- 
tenance of party power. 
“CAUSE OF HIGH PRICES 

“We are told that the present extraordinarily high 
prices of commodities of all sorts is due not to the 
tariff, but to the fact that we are not producing 
enough to keep up with the daily demand, and that 
this is particularly true with regare to the things 
we eat and have daily need of. Take meat, for ex- 
ample, and see what the truth is. The truth is that 
the Meat Trust has been able to control the meat- 
market to such an extent that scores Of ranchmen 
have been driven out of the cattle-raising business be- 
sause it was unprofitable. The short supply of meat 
is due to the monopoly created by the Meat Trust. 
It is true, therefore, that the supply is short com- 
pared with the vast demand, but it has been made 
short by the operation of a trust unquestionably 
fostered by the legislation of the government. I 
dare say that the same might be shown to be true 
with regard to the grains. There have been some 
very interesting and disgraceful chapters of rail- 
road history which have meant that the men in con- 
trol of the capital of the country have often used 
the railways to create such disadvantage of ship- 
ment on the part of farmers whom they did not care 
to favor, that the shipment of grain to market became 
unprofitable and the supply was again checked by 
monopoly, the monopoly of the bigger shippers. 

“In the third place, it is one of the chief duties 
of the Democratic party to initiate such reforms, 
alike in local and in Federal governnient, as_ will 
secure economy, responsibility, honesty, fidelity. The 
processes of reform which will secure these neglected 
objects are processes of simplification, not processes 
of elaboration, not processes which multiply the in- 
strumentalities of government unnecessarily and 
therefore its expenses, but the processes which make 
for the simplest, most straightforward, and business- 
like conduct of affairs. 


““NEED OF SELF-RELIANCE 


“ And, finally, it seems to me that it is the duty 
of the Democratic party to challenge the people by 
every possible means to depend upon themselves 
rather than upon fostering powers lodged in groups 
of individuals. There have been many encouraging 
signs in recent years, particularly in some of our 
smaller cities, that we have at last come upon a 
time when the people are arousing themselves to give 
over being dependent upon men whom they cannot 
watch and are taking direct charge, at any rate of 
their local governments. There is no reason why this 
process should not extend to the governments of the 
States and in effect to the government of the nation. 
A simplification of electoral processes will do much to 
accomplish this. Government can be put in such a 
form as to be easy to understand, easy to criticise, 
easy to restrain. It should be the study of every 
sincere Democrat to promote the measure by which 
these things can be accomplished. 

“Tn brief, our programme should be a general re- 
vival of popular politics, of common counsel, of re- 
sponsible leadership. We must supply efficient leaders 
and eschew all the lower personal objects of politics. 
It is a case of must as well as a case of may, a case 
of necessity as well as a case of privilege. A new day 
has come. Men and measures are being scrutinized as 
never before. For myself, I veritably believe that we 
are upon the eve of a new era of political liberty, 
when more literally and truly than ever before we 
ean realize the ideals of popular government and of 
individual privilege, the dawn of an age in which 
the pristine vigor of America may be renewed amidst 
fresh achievements for humanity. If the Democratic 
party sees this opportunity and takes advantage of 
it without selfishness, with patriotic enthusiasm, with 
an ardor for the things a new age is to bring forth, 
it will win not mere party success, but a glory whieh 
it will itself be glad to see merged and identified 
with the glory of the nation itself.” 








mY a series of remarkable goblin-headed 
ceremonial masks from the forbidden 
land of Tibet, the abode of the Buddhist 
potentate, the mysterious Dalai Lama, 
the outside world is now afforded an as- 
tonishing and realistic glimpse of what is 
considered one of the most extraordinary and _ spec- 
tacular religious pageants enacted upon the face of the 
globe to-day. The Museum of Natural History, New 
York, through the generosity of Jacob H. Schiff, has 
acquired this series. ‘The masks are made of a heavy 
papier-maché material, painted in Chinese pigments 
in various colors. They are worn in the great religious 
pantomine of the New-Year’s festival, the most im- 
portant and gorgeous of all the Tibetan celebrations. 
This elaborate, awe-inspiring masquerade, as_ por- 
trayed by the masked-demon actors, is designed to 
represent to the superstitious and ignorant multitude 
the fearful scenes of the underworld, and to terrify 
and portray to the wicked and those not faithful to 
Buddhism and to the teachings of the lamas the 
awful fate awaiting them in the Tibetan inferno. By 
the masks they are made familiar with the appear- 
ance of those tormenting demons who beset the path 
of the Tibetan on his way to Paradise. 

The inferno is located in the bowels of the earth and 




















A stag-faced demon, one of the performers 
in the Tibetan New-Year’s ceremonial 


presided over by Yama, the king and judge. It is 
divided into numerous divisions, each having a par- 
ticular sort of torture and punishment to correspond 
to the evil deeds of the person on earth. These are 
ruled over by various kings. attendant fiends, and 
goblins, having heads of animal monsters, such as are 








By Walter L. Beasley 


represented by the huge fantastic masks. One of the 
historical aims of the festival is to commemorate the 
introduction of Buddhism in Tibet by the Indian 
monk Padma Sambhava, in the eighth century, a.p., 
and his triumph over the false religions and Shaman- 
ism. Fora week or more before the New-Year’s 

















The yak-faced king of the demons, one 
of the principal actors in the ceremony 


festival, the roads and all passes leading to Lhasa 
and all the great monasteries are thronged with vast 
crowds of pilgrims riding yaks, camels, and horses, 
who have come from the remote corners of Tibet to be 
present at.the sacred play. This ceremonial is en- 
acted in the beginning of February, in the open air, 
within the quadrangle of the palace of the Dalai Lama, 
on the hill of Potala, at Lhasa, and in the courtyards 
of all the big monasteries, which shelter some 3,000 
to 4,000 monks and head lamas. The spectacle is 
staged on a large raised platform, the arena being 
surrounded by a series of terraces, balconies, and 
galleries, in which are seated the aristocratic and 
wealthy Tibetans, their wives, high-ranking lamas, 
dignitaries, priests, ete. The roofs are also covered 
with spectators. The vast assemblage presents a 
wonderful kaleidoscopic panorama of faces and cos- 
tumes in many brilliant colors. Among the audience 
are representatives from the various Himalayan coun- 
tries, Bhotan, Sikim, Nepal; from Mongolia and far- 
off China. The nomads, pilgrims. and poorer classes 
cecupy the ground enclosure. This religious carnival 
lasts a half a day and is witnessed by more than 
5,000 persons, 
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At the loud signal blast of a trumpet there rush 
into the arena hordes of malignant masked monsters, 
their heads crowned with rows of human skulls, all of 
ferocious appearance; stag-fiends with long horns 
and wide-gaping mouth, and _ tiger-face creatures. 
These are tormenting demons who are constantly seek- 
ing to destroy man, and only the prayers of the 
lamas are able to repel and keep back these attacking 
fiends from the people. They dance in a wild, fren- 
zied manner, producing weird sounds from underneath 
their enormous masks, to the accompaniment of deaf- 
ening music, made by the clash of cymbals, drum beats, 
blasts of trumpets, and flutes. They engage in tor- 
turing and persecuting trembling and terrified victims, 
who scamper to and fro, trying to evade their tor- 
mentors. 

Suddenly, to the loud clash of cymbals, there 
appears the king of demons, wearing an enormous 
yak-headed mask, with long horns. adorned with effigies 
of skulls. He has large rings in his ears, and carries 
a sword in hand. He is most potent, having magic 
powers for expelling evil fiends. At h's command the 
hosts of masked demons disperse, rushing pell-mell 
from the stage. Centuries ago, according to tradition, 
he vanquished and drove all the devils from the land 
of Tibet, and thus rid the people of these dreaded 
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The skull-crowned biting fiend, who ap- 
pears in the great pageant of demons 


adversaries. A special mask and dance, therefore, are 
used to commemorate this event. An important 
feature of the ceremonial occurs at the last; this is 
the burning up of a long sheet of paper on which is 
inscribed all the evil happenings from which protection 
is desired during the coming year. 
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SOME ADVENTURES OF A PEACEFUL HIGHWAYMAN WHOSE “STAND 





AND DELIVER” WAS A DEMAND FOR VOTES, NOT MONEY-BAGS 


T takes nerve to talk good roads in 
a Missouri county, where the people 
are still arguing about the Civil 
War. To enter, unbidden, a land 
where the mention of Jeff Davis’s 
® name makes hats come off, and urge 
men to vote for macadam roads— 
Sey rock roads they call them in the 
West—when they’ve been at peace 
for forty years in the mud—to do this is chivalry. It 
takes nerve. It took nearly all I had. 

In the county to which [I had been assigned the peo- 
ple rear back and strike out with all their feet at once, 
and froth at the mouth, at the mention of bonds, taxes, 
and automobiles. Also they suspect you of trying to 
get their signatures to a mortgage for a lightning-rod 
or a washing-machine, or they fear that you intend 
to ask them to renew their subscription to the paper. 
It was like going with a sheriff’s posse after a gang 
of train-robbers whom you fear the posse will catch. 
During a long career it has fallen to me to do many 
daring things. I have asked a champion fighter what 
pleasure, if any, he derived from beating his wife and 
pushing her head through a window in a leading hotel, 








By Charles Dillon 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. E. CEDERQUIST 


the principal town, where a Good Roads Club had 
been organized by a group of business men enthu- 
siastically in favor of letting some one else do the 
work. It would be a good idea, too, 1 thought, to 
learn how the farmers felt about roads. I found out 
all right. A man in a buckboard who was selling 
a combination can-opener-corkscrew-tack-hammer-screw- 
driver-wire-puller-and-piano-tuner for twenty-five cents 
drove about three holes ahead of me all the way. He 
seemed to’ have great success with his “marvel of 
the mechanical world,” but I believe he knocked my 
lectures. Either he discouraged the spending of money 
for roads in order to boost his own sales or one of the 
first farmers I met betrayed me over the telephone— 
where every one in the country listens at the tap of the 
bell. Anyway, after one or two unhappy discussions. 
every man I hailed knew all about me and had his 
answer ready. If I encountered a farmer on the road, 
he drove by as if he had been sent for a doctor. One 
man told me I resembled the county assessor, and it 
was weeks—-after I had seen that official—before | 
knew what a body blow I had been dealt. 

Queer times I had that first day campaigning for 
good roads. The first farmhouse I visited was a gray 


i Me lodrgusl™ 


“TIT want you to keep at our men-folks,”” one said 


and have lived to write the story. I have interviewed 
a railroad president as to the truth of a rumor that 
he had been seen with a certain person in a certain 
place; I have asked Speaker Cannon if it were true 
that he intended to resign and when. Years ago I 
“ covered ” several meetings of the Women’s Board of 
Managers in the World’s Fair in Chicago and was 
spared to live on in comparative mental equilibrium; 
but this assignment to line up the farmers of Name- 
less County, Missouri, surpassed all in its recklessness. 

It was my intention to drive through the country, 
talking to the farmers as I went along, announcing 
a series of lectures, and digging my way finally into 





old place built in the early sixties. It hadn’t been 
painted since Lee surrendered. It was made of wal- 
nut logs sawed out by hand, as was the custom then 
in that part of Missouri. There are many such houses. 
Massive stone chimneys at both ends indicated cavern- 
ous fireplaces within; it was a really fine old hous: 
that had sheltered for half a century one of the first 
families of the county, a family whose men would 
get writer’s cramp or have a fit if they tried to scratch 
the Democratic ticket. But the stables were in sad 
condition, the house yard and the near-by fields were 
neglected; I knew no progressive farmer lived there. 
And I was not mistaken. My knock on the ponder- 
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ous panelled door brought slow response. Finally it 
was opened about three inches. <A frosty face peered 
out, the face of a woman past seventy perhaps. Her 
hair was white and parted in the middle so precisely 
that | believed she had used a knife. Two absurd 
little curls hung over each ear. She wore an enor- 
mous brooch, on which was the portrait of a soldier 
in gray, some hapless hero of the Lost Cause, I con- 
jectured; and her gown was a polonaise, black, with 
flounces in three rows. I remembered seeing an aunt 
of mine wearing such a gown thirty years ago or more. 

Good roads and that polonaise seemed a long, long 
way apart—and they were. 

“We don’t want anything, thanks,” came through 
the door crack in a shrill voice. “ We just bought a 
can-opener and other things.” 

*T have nothing to sell, madam,” I said, smilingly. 
“T am here in the interest of good roads. I was 
sent out here by the Kansas City Star and told to—” 

“Good roads!” the polonaise exclaimed, opening the 
door another inch. “ Well, of all things! Major!” 
(this to some one whom [ imagined sitting by one of 
the big fireplaces in the gloom)—* Major! Here’s a 
man talking good roads; says he was sent out here by 
the paper and—” 

“Let him inside,’ the major boomed out—good- 
naturedly, I thought. ‘“ Let him inside, Marthy, and 
we'll tell him about that trolley man.” 

I should like to tell about the interior of that 
wonderful room: its old-fashioned furniture, its gap- 
ing fireplaces, its portraits of vanished generations, 
every other figure in a uniform of gray, the sword 
that hung over one mantel—I wish I might describe 
it all, but this is about good roads. 

“We want to improve your roads—” I began a bit 
timidly while I stood, unseeing, in the dim light. 

“You want us to improve them, you mean,” the 
major broke in. “ And we are getting along very 
well as it is. You city fellows—I mean no discourtesy, 
sir—want to race through our farms with your auto- 
mobiles. We don’t want to see one of those devil- 
wagons over here. They frighten our cattle and our 
children ” (the cattle came first) “and we don’t want 
them. The only peace we get is when the roads are 
too bad for your machines to run over them—” 

“My dear sir,” I interrupted, “JZ have no auto 
mobiles. I would to—” 

* But you will have one or two,” the major snapped 
back. 

“ The roads suit us,” the polonaise put in. “ They've 
suited us for years. When General Pleasanton- 

Here followed a long tale about Pleasanton ‘and 
Price and the battle of Westport, or some other bat- 
tle. to all of which I listened respectfully, regretting, 
as [ said, that I was too young to understand as I 
should like to. Then I resumed: 

“The advantages of good roads, their effects on the 
social life of the farm, their value to the womenfolk, 
their saving in time and wear and tear on vehicles, 
their small cost, when you consider the additional 
profit in moving and selling crops—” 

“We sell no crops here,” the major said. ‘“ We are 
not hucksters in this county; we raise cattle. You 
talk like that trolley man who was to build an electric 
line in two months—and we’ve never seen him since, 
or the line, either. We don’t care for your rock roads 
here.” 

I was wasting time. I had dropped the seed; they 
might think it over and possibly let it grow, I thought, 
and I went my melancholy way. 

“No, siree,” said the next farmer [I called upon, a 
mile farther on; “I’m agin’ roads like that. Rock 
roads! We'd have to keep our horses shod; the rocks 
would sharpen the shoes, too, so that if a horse kicked 
a child it ’d tear off its scalp. Cost too much, any- 
way. Take your horses to the stables and come in and 
have dinner, but don’t talk roads to me. It would take 
my whole place to pay for my share.” 

“ Average cost forty-five hundred dollars a mile,” 
I said. “Vote to have the district four miles wide, 
two miles on each side of the road, and it won’t cost 
you more than ten cents an acre a year for twenty 
years. Think of it! - Ten cents an acre: less than 
a peck of potatoes, a quarter of a bushel of grain. 
Why, you waste more than that in a year.” 








“Have you got an automobile?” he inquired—sus- 
piciously, I thought. 

* As Heaven is my witness—” 

“Oh, 1 know. You'll have one soon. No man lives 
over there in that city without one of them. Don’t 
tell me; just you sit in and eat and talk white-face 
cattle, but not roads.” 

“ Did you buy a can-cpener-corkscrew—” I began. 

“No, I didn’t. Couldn’t sell me that contraption. 
I bought a razor hone, though—glass. All you have 
to do is wet it, rub a slate-pencil on it a few times, 
and then hone your razor. I saw him do it.” 

All that day I lived through a series of rebutts, 
mostly good-natured, some bordering on the offensive 
when my herd of automobiles was mentioned. It’ an- 
gered me to be accused of having motor-cars when 
| could barely provide one spavined horse and a shaky 
surrey for my patient family at home. Truth was, 
I was out of arguments. In Kansas or in most 
Missouri counties my tongue ran smoothly enough, so 
that farmers stood hitched and listened; but here, in 
Nameless County, every man assured me earnestly 
that he was not a farmer and considered it a full 
defence for his refusal to help in building roads. I 
drew attention to the inevitable increase in the value 
of land where good roads were built, and was told 
that the land already was too high and that. they 
needed more of it for pasturage. I learned that corn 
was shipped into the county in large quantities, and 
seized the fact as an argument in describing the sav- 
ing in hauling, but soon learned that when rain made 
the roads impassable no one tried to haul corn and 
no one fretted. 

At the end of a week’s inquiries I found that I 
could get enough signatures, possibly in six months, 
to organize and build ten or twelve miles of the pro- 
posed rock road between the city and the chief town 
of the county, a notable resort; that it would take 
me about four years to see all the farmers or cattle- 
farmers who owned the land aflected, and that the 
best method was to invite them to attend the series 
of lectures | had arranged and there appeal to them. 
Every one in the county was talking roads by this 
time. Families were quarrelling about it. Old friend- 
ships were shattered. Accounts were withdrawn from 
several banks because the directors or officers were 
helping to agitate the question and the people. Finally 
I had one side watching the other, both trying to kill 
the project, but both eager to pay for it rather than 
let it go the other way—perhaps you can figure that 
out. I drove all day, talking and pleading and ex- 
plaining, and at night, often in the bitterest weather, 
I lectured in dismal rural schoolhouses or churches to 
little groups of near-farmers, most of them wealthy 
in land and cattle and, as J said a while ago, well 
satisfied. 

I'll never forget the night I called on the Widow 
Yarn. She owned forty acres on the main road which 
I hoped to have improved. In practically every house 
in the county I had been hospitably received because 
I was a human being. A pioneer citizen, member of 
the Good Roads Club, took me in a carriage to see 
the widow. “Ill watch the horses,’ this wise old 
citizen said. 
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“ This,” thinks I to myself, “is a strange place for 
curbstone humor.” And then aloud: “I have been 
talking for good roads, madam. We have decided to 
run a rock road by here and as—” 

“Who has decided?” This in the voice a conductor 
uses when he asks you how old your little boy is. 

“Why,” L stammered, “the Good Roads Club, 
and—” 

“I. don’t belong to it, do I? They wouldn’t have 
a woman member, would they?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. If have been chiefly—” 

“Sure you don’t,’ the Widow Yarn snapped. 
“You're chiefly concerned about taxing my forty 
acres into the county treasury without letting me 
vote on it. What right have you to come over here 
to build roads? Are you a road-builder? Did you 
ever build a road or pay for one?” 

“Madam,” I said, “ you really do have a vote on 
this question if a road district is organized. You have 
forty yvotes—one for every acre you own, and—” 

Her face lighted up with a light that never was 
seen before on human face, unless perhaps in riding 
on an old transfer or getting rid of a bad_ nickel. 
She opened the door wider—I had not been admitted 
up to that moment—and asked me to enter. 

“You say I have forty votes?” she inquired. 

* You have,” I assured her, feeling like the bearer 
of good news. 

“Well, glory be!” the Widow Yarn sighed, rocking 
herself comfortably. “ Glory be, say I; Ull cast them 
all against your old rock road. Now I must be getting 
ready for prayer-meeting.” 

And I had to leave. My pioneer citizen in the car- 
riage chuckled all the way back to town. 

I was giving a lecture one night in a schoolhouse 
five miles out in the country. I had told the thirty- 
five persons in the audience, five or six women being 
among the number, that the farmers of Oklahoma had 
opposed rock roads until B. F. Yoakum of the Frisco- 
Rock Island lines had taken a party of them through 
Eastern States over the best roads in the world outside 
of France. I told how these farmers went home and 
yoted a million and a quarter dollars in bonds for 
roads; how happy it had made hundreds of women 
and children, leaving men out of the question; how it 
would increase the attendance at school and church; 
how the women would at last be able to go to town 
whenever. they desired over smooth highways. 

After the meeting had ended, two women stepped 
up to speak to me while their husbands were getting 


-the horses ready. “I want you te keep at our men- 


folks,” one said. “We women want this road. The 
children want it. The school isn’t half filled and the 
church is a poor, weak, half-spirited thing. I never 
get to town. Help us—” 

It was like a Macedonian ery for aid. 

. “Tt’s always more land to buy more cattle to buy 
more land,” the other added. Both their husbands 
signed the road petition the next day. I “ labored 
with them in anguish,” as the Salvationists say, and 
I made them go forward to the ranks of the saved. 

I stopped at a farm one day to see a man whose 
name I needed and, as it happened, luckily, got into 
conversation with his wife and daughter in the kitchen. 

















It took two hours and fifty minutes of heartrending pleading 
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“T don’t know what would frighten them,” I sug- 
gested, but he seemed to expect a brass band or some 
other unusual sight, although it was eight o’clock at 
night. I soon knew why he preferred to sit out there 
in the cold. 

“Mrs. Yarn, I believe?” I began, ingratiatingly, 
when the door was opened. 

“ Well,” the person who stood there observed, “ I’ve 
been here forty years; you ought to believe it.” 





The father was absent but was expected back soon. 
I told my story; the story of progress and profits for 
ar who signed. “ He’ll sign all right,” the mother 
said. 

“Yes,” the daughter, about eighteen years old, 
added, confidently, “ he'll sign. You just wait.” 

“But he has declared against it,” I said, half de- 
jectedly. ‘He is classed with the objectors.” 

“Just wait,” the mother advised. ‘“ We have five 
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hundred and sixty-eight acres. We have bought the 
last acre, too. I’ve skimped and scraped and toiled for 
the last foot of ground. He’ll sign.” 

Presently the father returned. He scowled at me 
when he came in. “ Mr. Eastern,” I began, “I hear 
you have decided to help us get a road through here.” 

*You’ve heard wrong, then,” he replied, gruffly. 
“ This road suits me and my cattle and VI—” 

* But it doesn’t suit your family, Daniel,” Mrs. 
Kastern interrupted. ‘ Come into the front room, pa.” 





**We don’t want anything, thanks!” 


They left me. In a moment or. two the daughter 
went. In five minutes the three returned. The women 
were smiling. Pa’s face looked like the face of a 
man who has lost his car-fare eight miles from home. 

“Lemme see that petition,” he growled. “Jennie, 
get me the pen and ink.” 

He signed. I thanked him. The mother went about 
her duties. She didn’t say, “ What did I tell you?” 
She just let it go at that. She was a wise woman. 

I went out one morning accompanied by a committee 
from the Good Roads Club. The postmaster, the presi- 
dent of the Commercial Club, the leading liveryman of 
the town, -and a politician made up the party. We 
hypnotized several farmers—real agriculturalists—into 
signing the road petition, and as a result I began to 
feel almost human. “ Don’t swell up,” the politician 
admonished me. “This has been too easy. Did you 
notice how all those men asked if Archie Kling had 
signed and how. they smiled?” 

* Yes,” I replied. “Kling must be a power over 
here.” ; 

“ He’s the only man in the county who was on in- 
timate terms with the Pilgrim Fathers when they 
landed,” he said. ‘ And his ideas haven’t advanced 
since then, either. He’s the Great Objector. He’s been 
fighting everything since long before Bryan began to 
talk.” ‘ 

“He must be mean,” T suggested. 

“Mean! Huh! If that man was a conductor he 
wouldn’t carry his wife’s picture free. He'll get up 
in the night to oppose anything.” 

“ Kling must be ‘ labored with,’ ” I said, decisively. 
“It won’t do to haye him running around loose talk- 
ing against this road. He must sign.” 

We found him that evening in a little cross-roads 
grocery. I thought of the Count of Monte Cristo when 
he met the first of his old enemies. “ Mr. Kling,” I 
said, smiling bravely. “your time has come. You're 
going to sign for. this rock road. You’ve six. hundred 
acres of fine land, herds of cattle, and horses and 
hogs. I need your name.” 

It would be a long story to tell in one issue. He 
was a queer character to find in a great wealthy State 
like Missouri. After refuting his arguments one by 
one, calmly and decently urging upon him the truth 
about good roads, the duty he owed his family and 
the citizenship of the county; after assuring him that 
I owned no motor-cars, that I had no pecunidry in- 
terest in the road, that my employer didn’t intend to 
buy the bonds to get the interest for twenty years, 
and, finally, that. I didn’t intend to leave him until 
he had signed—and it took two hours and fifty minutes 
of heartrending pleading—he signed the petition, and 
my name in Nameless County was established forever. 
I had done the impossible. When the committee and 
I returned to town that night it was ten o’clock. IL 
had had no supper. But neither had the committee. 
And neither had Mr. Kling. 

The campaign was long, but it had its good result. 
In three months we “signed up” ten miles of the 
road. It will be built next summer, possibly thirty 
miles of it. In reading about it and the hard work 
it involved, it must be that other Good Roads cam- 
paigners will take heart and not give way to dis- 
couragement because men are stubborn. Education 
and argument will change their minds in most cases. 
And when these fail there are the women, God bless 
them! 
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American Republics 


in Bronze 


OME of the notable friezes by Mrs. 

Paulding Farnham on the walls of the 
Bureau of American Republics at Washing- 
ton, illustrating various episodes in the past 
of North, South, and Central America. The 
Bureais will be opened April 18th. The 
reader is referred to an article by Charles 
De Kay on a succeeding page of this issue 
describing these historical representations. 


North side: ‘Mineral Wealth” North side: ‘ Agriculture” 


Central panel (north side): ‘* Mexico” 


North side: “Republics of the Caribbean—Columbus Landing” 


Central panel (south side): “South America—Pizarro” 
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A STAGE HEROINE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Miss Katherine Kaelred as the heroine in the French revolutionary drama, “A Son of the People,” 
which opened at the Hackett Theatre, New York, last week, after being produced at the New Theatre 
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The place was jammed with half-clad men 


HE porter was shaking my ankle. 
“Time to get up, sah. You'll 
have to hurry. We'll be in in 
‘\ fifteen minutes, sah.” ‘ 
I started to tumble out of my 
® berth, but a suit-case outside the 
curtain banged me in the chest and 
& 1 fell backward, minus a couple of 
cubic yards of morning air. A 
face was laughing through my curtain. The laugh 
died as I looked up angrily. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” said the face. 
it was a friend.” 

In a few minutes I succeeded in getting as far as 
the wash-room door. The little place was -already 
jammed with half-clad men. These 
naturedly jostling one another as the car bumped and 
swayed. Before I backed away I saw a_ taleum- 
powder box spilled over a head half submerged in a 
basin. I heard the resultant roar of rage and a 
scuffle as I retreated. 

Everywhere late risers were tumbling out. <A big 
man, fully dressed, stoppéd at the door of the wash- 
room. Instantly the racket ceased. 

“You fellows better hurry up,” said the newcomer, 
and strolled to the back of the ear. 

I am not a rapid dresser and I was in a great 
hurry, as I had to make an important train connec- 
tion. I saw little use of trying to butt into such a 
bedlam as the wash-room, so I made a hurried trip to 
the next sleeping-car, performed my hurried ablu- 
tions, and returned to hurry into my clothes. I had 
no more than finished when the train bumped to a 
final halt. <A little fat man, in shirt-sleeves, was 
just buttoning his shoes as I picked up my grip. 

What a scene of confusion greeted me at the door! 
Down the steps poured a stream of clean-cut young 
men, laden with grips and bundles.’ Each was trying 
to play some trick on another. They jostled and 
tripped one another with the baggage. Some were 
fully clothed. Others carried coats and collars in 
their hands. Still others at the car doors bawled to 
the rest all sorts of questions about hats, coats, col- 
lars, and cases. I couldn’t for the life of me imagine 
what it was all about. They were too old for college 
boys out on a lark. 

[I had not long to wait for an explanation. A 
newsboy far down the platform caught sight of the 
vanguard. 

“Hey, pipe de guys,” he called to a chum. “ Here 
come de mutts.” And as the jostling, “ joshing,” 
happy-go-lucky band passed him: ‘ Youse rums is 
going to catch it to-day. Wait till de Joints get tru 
wid you. Better get a paper dis mawnin’. ell be 
ashamed to look at one to-morra.” 

That was my first introduction to big league base- 
ball off the diamond. But imagine my further amaze- 
ment when the little fat man, whom I had left in the 
car scarcely out of bed, came running past me after 
his comrades! I hurried to the station entrance to 
hail a cab. Fast as I thought I had been, that happy 
family was faster. It was just driving away in a 
big hotel *bus. The face I had seen peeping through 
my curtain smiled back from among a crowd that 
had pre-empted the top of the conveyance. 

“Sorry I knocked the wind out of you, old man,” 
he called out, “ but you shouldn’t obstruct the base 
lines.” Then the "bus turned a corner and quiet re? 
turned. 

How many of us have really stopped to consider the 
life of a ball-player on the road? We are content 
with an occasional glimpse into his private life, if 
indeed we ever bother our heads about what he does 
off the field. Still, baseball stars are at heart very 
much like the “fans” or any other mortals. They 
are of all nationalities and creeds.. They have their 
faults and virtues. First of all they dislike travel. 
There are no pay-days on the road. ‘The club pays all 
hotel and transportation expenses. But a bank roll 
is a luxury, especially when you haven’t one. Then 
there is the sentiment of opposition everywhere ex- 
pressed when a team leaves its own field. The closer 
the race for first honors the keener this feeling of 
resentment. In small cities, especially, which boast 
but one major league club, the visiting team some- 
times almost takes its life in its hands when it 
keeps an engagement. An incident which happened 
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in Chicago in 1906 will illustrate this: 
The New York Americans anc 


* White Sox ” were 





were good- 


Out with 


By W. J. 
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fighting for the lead. It looked as if the team win- 
ning the important series in Chicago would land 
the pennant. New York took three games from the 
“Sox,” which put Griffith’s men in a slight lead 
for the flag. That evening, as the boys started for 
their hotel, they were mentally dividing the world’s 


series money. But a crowd of bleacherites inter- 
rupted the merrymaking. It swooped down in a 
mob on the players’ *bus, with all sorts unprint- 


able epithets. One of the mob took hold oi the horses’ 
heads, A small boy threw an apple, and in an instant 
there was a fusillade. A stone knocked off * Kid” 
Elberfeld’s hat. “Tabasco” was fighting mad in a 
second. He grabbed a loose bat and iried to wade 
down into the crowd for revenge, but cool hands held 
him back. Mob cries of veakine were heard. The 
situation was becoming more serious every second. 
Several of the players had already been hit with 
pieces of wood and stone. When an actually serious 
riot seemed inevitable a heavy detachment of police 
reserves from the grounds happened to pass. They 
went at once to the aid of the New York players, who 
had difficulty, even with this protection, to escape 
without a fight. 

Outside the diamond a professional player figures 
little, during the playing season, in ordinary chan- 





Liable to be left stranded in some remote town 


nels of public life. You might pass a dozen in street 
clothes without ever dreaming their identity. Off the 
field even champions are simply plain fellow mortals. 
This is especially true of the player on the road. His 
life is spent in Pullmans, at or going to or coming 
from the ball park and in or near the hotel. 

It is no “cinch,” this road life. A player roasts 
in St. Louis a few days only to freeze when he gets 
to Chicago. He must tenderly guard his health in a 
dozen varieties of hotel rooms, He gets just nicely 
settled in one place when he has to jump to another. 
These hurried train jumps are the cause of endless 
worry. Some unavoidable delay often makes it neces- 
sary for a player to dress on the train and hurry 

. directly to the park 
as soon as he gets to 
town. Sleeping in 
strange beds all the 
time disturbs his rest. 
Some hotels are too 
quiet, others are too 
noisy. Some rooms 
are oppressively hot 
while others are too 


exposed. There is no 
morning practice to 


keep the player keyed 
up to his best form. 
Often he has to put 
up with an_ undesir- 


able room-mate. If he 
cannot get into his 
clothes and out of 


them about as fast as 
a fire-horse jumps into 
the harness he is 
Jiable to be left 
stranded in some re- 
mote town. 
A major league 
a team invariably 
travels in a_ special 





ear. There are gener- 
ally more travellers 


The 
slipped up behind him 


policeman had than one ear will ac- 


commodate, and those 
who cannot crowd in 
must be provided for 
in some other section. The fraternity, of course, likes 
to travel together. There is more freedom on the 
special than elsewhere. To guard against professional 
jealousy the club officials generally usurp the drawing- 
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room. The regulars 
are assigned to the 
lower berths. If any 
remain afterward the 
recruits draw for 
them. Generally it is 
“up the ladder” for 
the bush leaguers, 

A thousand diver- 
sions are employed to 
while away the tedi- 
ous hours of travel. 
Players differ in per- 
sonality and taste. 
Some are literary, and 
with these the news- 
boys do a_ land-otlice 





business. The vocat- 
ists sing, the “ eard- 
sharks” play, the That was enough for Bill. 
bookworms bore, the He took it on the run 
comedians joke, the 
smokers smoke, the 


secretary counts the cash, and every one does as he 
pleases. 

One of the most pleasant trips in the American 
league is that between Detroit and Cleveland. The 
journey is always made by night. The boats plying be- 
tween these fresh-water ports are of luxurious type. 
Every time a new man is travelling with the team the 
old fellows have him chasing all over the vessel to 
find the bowling-alley or billiard-room. 

Naturally the young players are very suspicious 
after being once “ stung,” but the old fellows have a 
great deal of fun at their expense before wisdom comes 
to them. Around the hotels for the first few weeks the 
youngsters are constantly breaking their necks run 
ning hither and thither to answer fake calls. The 
pages are sent up and down the corridors calling the 
nicknames of the recruits. 

A few seasons ago a well-known star of one of the 


New York teams imagined himself a “real lady- 
killer.” Some of the fellows got a girl at the hotel 


switchboard to hand him a “ bad steer” one evening. 
She said she had seen him at the park that afternoon 
and was so struck by his appearance that she desired 
to make his acquaintance. An engagement was made 
for a meeting at a certain corner at 8.30. A patrol 
man fond of a good joke was let into the game. Every 
other player on the team was stationed at some coign 
of vantage before the specified hour. 

About 8.15 Adonis came from a barber shop, shorn, 
shaven, and massaged. He took his stand to await the 
coming of the girl with the carnation and picture-hat. 
But scarcely was he established when a policeman dug 
him in the ribs with his night-stick, 

“Move on,” commanded the officer gruffly. 
be obstructing the sidewalk.” 

The youth strolled across the street and took a posi- 
tion on the opposite corner. [n another minute the 
policeman had slipped up behind him with another prod 
and the order to move away. Fifty times the moon- 
sick youth did a Marathon around the four corners. 
By the time his ribs were half loosened he chanced to 
spy a team-mate peeping. Then he understood. 

William Murray, the former manager of the Phila- 
delphia Nationals, had a rather exciting experience as 
the result of a player’s wit. It happened in Toronto 
a few years ago while he was managing the Jersey City 
nine. In Toronto the police are venerated as the 
majesty of the law. Their clothes are of a military 
cut and they wear helmets with chin-straps. 

Murray’s team was hooked up in a tight battle with 
the Canadians. A close decision nettled Murray and 
he got into a row with the umpire. The arbiter ordered 
Murray off the field. He took his time in complying, 
as all good managers do. The official beckoned a 
couple of policemen to escort the leader of the 
* Skeeters ” off the field. The appearance of the offi- 
cers as they made for Murray appealed to the humor- 
ous sense of one of the Jersey City players. 

“ Hey, Billy,” he called, making a trumpet of his 
hands, “did you send for a couple of messenger 
boys?” 

“No. T don’t need any messenger boys,” Murray an- 
swered thoughtlessly. 

Every one who heard the erack gave the policemen 
the hoot. Murray was now hurrying off the field, but 
the “coppers” were at his heels. The more they 
thought of the indignity the more angry they became. 

“So we’re a couple of messenger boys, are we?” they 
kept asking their retreating prey. 

“T didn’t say you were,” Murray replied. 

“ Don’t you back-chin us, young fellow,” one of them 
cried. ‘“ We'll run you in the cooler.” 

That was enough for Bill. He took it on the run, 
beat them to the exit, and slipped the gateman a hand- 
ful of loose change to hold the police back. He was 
into a cab and at his hotel in record time. Nor does 
he blush to own it. It was a Saturday and a holiday 
to boot, and there is no Sunday court in Canada, 
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The young merchant was soon beaten by his 
crafty opponent, who was a noted sharper 
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upon the mountain-top to tend the 
herd,” the boy declares, “and there 
I saw a girl; her charm bewildered 
me. To her I said, ‘ Lass, give me a 
kiss!’. But she replied, ‘ Lad, give 
me first some money!’ I answered, 
‘But the money’s in the purse; the purse is in the 
satchel, and the satchel’s on the camel’s back; and, 
woe is me, the camel’s in Kirman!’ She answered me, 
‘Thou wishest for a kiss from my soft lips? Truly, 
the kiss rests there upon my lips; but these my lips 
are closed by lock and key; the key is in my mother’s 
keeping; she, alas! is, like thy camel, in Kirman!’” 

From some study of Persian love-songs, I am in- 
clined to think that, in due time, the camel and the key 
returned from Kirman. Somewhat in the same vein 
is this fragment of a song: “ In our bill of love, which 
is still unsettled, there are a number of outstanding 
kisses to be given and received!” And in this one 
line from the reed-pen of a Persian bard who died cen- 
turies ago there is evidence of the eternal sameness of 
the human heart; for did not that bard write of his 
swarth beloved, “ Amid the fruits of beauty, thou art 
my peach!” 

There is a touch of satire, too, in the saying, also 
from a Persian love-song, * A love-sick poet will find 
inspiration even in a gallows-tree!” In general, how- 
ever, the genius of Persian humor lies in quickness of 
reply and repartee, and this quality is charmingly 
illustrated in a book from which I have ventured to 
borrow my title. It is the work of one Abdur Rahman, 
that is, “ The Slave of the Compassionate God,” who 
was born at Jam near Herat, a few years after Dan 
Chaucer died. From the town of his birth, he is 
ealled Jami, which signifies the Man of Jam. The 
title of his book in full is this: The Blowing of the 
Gentle Gales of Jests and Fragrant Airs of Jokes, 
which cause the Rosebud of the Lips to Smile, and 
make the Blossom of the Heart expand—a title suffi- 
ciently delicious in itself. 

The Man of Jam begins his jest-book daringly, by 
undertaking to prove that Mohammed himself was a 
humorist. It is related, he writes, that his Eminence 
the Prophet (God bless and preserve him!) spoke thus: 
“The believer is jocular and sweet-tempered; the 
infidel is sour-faced and morose.” Further, the Prophet 
(God bless and preserve him!) once said to an old 
woman, “ Old women cannot enter paradise!” When 
the old woman began to weep, the Prophet said: * Be- 
cause Most High Allah will renew their youth, and 
crown them once again with beauty. Then will He 
admit them to His heaven!” Again, the Prophet said 
once to ‘he wife of one of his companions: “ Ask thy 
husband how his health fares, for I perceive that there 
is white in his eye!” With great celerity and agita- 
tion the good dame hastened to her husband, who asked 
the cause of her distress. When she had repeated what 
Mohammed had told her, the husband said: “ His 
Eminence spoke truth; there is, indeed, white in my 
eye, and black also; yet not of a dangerous sort!” 

Whereupon, the Man of Jam, having established the 
orthodoxy of jesting, proceeds with his tale. There 
was once, he says, a learned man, who sat writing a 
letter to one of the friends of his heart. He was dis- 
turbed and greatly annoyed by the conduct of a rude 
person who, seated at his elbow, kept glancing at the 
letter out of the corner of his eye. So the wise man 
wrote, “Had not a hireling thief been seated at my 
side, busily reading this letter over my shoulder, I 
should have written thee of a certain secret matter!” 
Whereupon: the other cried out, “ By Allah! my lord, 
I have not read nor even looked at thy letter!” 

A blind man was passing along the roadway in the 


darkness of the night, with a jar on his shoulder and 
a lit lamp in his hand. A meddlesome fellow met him, 
who cried out, “0 fool, since day and night are alike 
to thee, since darkness and light are as one to thy 
blind eyes, what use hast thou for this thy lamp?” 
But the blind man laughed and answered him: “ This 
lamp is not for me, nor to guide these blind eyes of 
mine! It is for ignorant fools like thee, that they 
may not knock against me and break my jar!” 

This is what I mean by the genius of Persian humor 
being repartee. Somewhat caustic, too, is this story, 
told against himself by a wise man, who had an un- 
common lack of personal beauty. He related that once, 
while he was passing through the bazar, or, as we 
should say, the market-place, an elderly woman took 
him by the hand and led him to the house of a brass- 
founder. Entering, she said to the founder, “ Make 
it like this!” and then, presently, bade the wise man 
good day, and departed. Greatly astonished, he asked 
the brass-worker what this might mean. “ She ordered 
an image of Satan,” answered he, “but I knew not 
how to fashion it. Therefore she brought thee here!” 
The same wise man declared that once, when he was 
standing in the street conversing with a friend, a 
woman came and, standing opposite him, gazed long 
in his face. When her staring had exceeded all bounds, 
he said to his slave, ‘Go to that woman and ask her 








what she seeks!” The slave, returning to him, re- 
ported her answer thus: “‘I wished,’ said she, ‘ to 
inflict some punishment on my eyes, which had com- 
mitted a great sin!’ ” 

An exceedingly ugly man, says Jami, was once in the 
mosque, asking pardon of Allah for his sins, and pray- 
ing to be delivered from the fires of hell. One who 
overheard his prayer said to him, “ Wherefore, O 
friend,-wouldst thou cheat hell of such a countenance? 
Art thou reluctant to burn up a face like that?” - Once 
again, the story-writer tells us that a certain person 
with a hideous nose was once on a time wooing a 
woman. Describing himself to her, and trying to make 
an attractive picture, he said, “I am a man devoid of 
lightness and frivolity, and I am patient in bearing 
afflictions!” 

“ Aye!” said the woman, “ wert thou not patient in 
bearing of afflictions, thou hadst never endured thy 
nose these forty years!” 

All of which is more witty than kind. Hardly less 
sharp is this next tale: Bahlul, we are told, once came 
into the presence of the famed Caliph of Bagdad, the 
good Haroun-al-Raschid. One of the viziers accosted 
him, saying, “ Rejoice, O Bahlul, at these good tidings! 
The Prince of the Faithful has made thee ruler over 
apes and swine!” 

“Take my orders, then,” quickly retorted Bahlul, 
“for surely thou art of my subjects!” 

Again, there is a spice of national hatred in such a 
tale as this: A Turk, says Jami, being asked which 
he would prefer, plunder in this world, or Paradise 
hereafter, made answer thus: “ Let me to-day engage 
in pillage and carry off all that I can find; to-morrow 
T shall be willing to enter hell fire with Pharaoh the 
persecutor!” 

For some reason or other, the Man of Jam seems to 
have a deep detestation of school-teachers, if one may 
judge from the many sharp jests he directs against 
them. For example, this: A teacher, he says, whose son 
had fallen ill and was at the point of death, bade 
them send for the washer of corpses to wash his son. 
* But,” they objected, “ he is not dead yet!” 

“ Never mind,” said the teacher; “ he will be dead by 
the time they have finished washing him!” 

Again, they said to the son of another teacher, 
“ What a pity thou art such a fool!” ‘“ Else were I no 
true son of my father!” he replied. 

A certain person, after going through the stated 
prayers in the mosque, began to make a special peti- 
tion, begging that he might enter heaven and be de- 
livered from the fires of hell. An old woman was 
standing behind him, and cverheard his eloquent 
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prayer. “O Allah!” she cried, “let me be a partner 
in that which he desires!” The man, hearing these 
words, continued: “O Allah! let me be hanged, or die 
under the lash!” 

“O Allah!” exclaimed the old woman, “ be com- 
passionate, and preserve me from that which this man 
seeks!” When he heard her, the man turned his face 
round toward her, and said, “ What an unjust ar- 
rangement is this, and what unfair distribution! In 
comfort and ease thou wouldst be my partner, but 
wouldst let me suffer pain and trouble alone!” 

A Bedouin once lost a camel, and, after seeking it 
long in vain, made an oath that, if he found it, he 
would sell it for a silver diram, which is as who should 
say a dime. But when he did find it, he repented of his 
oath. Therefore be tied a cat to the camel’s neck and 
went through the bazar calling out: “ Who will buy 
a camel for one diram, and a cat for a thousand 
dirams? They must be sold together, for I will not 
separate them!” Yet another Bedouin who had lost a 
camel made proclamation thus: “ Whoever brings back 
the camel I have lost shall have two camels as a 
reward!” “Out on thee, man!” they said to him, 
“What kind of business is this? Is the half worth 
more than the whole, or one than two?” 

“ Ah!” replied he, “ it is evident that you have never 
tasted the joy of finding, or the pleasure of recover- 
ing what was lost!” 

So far the book of Jami the Persian, illustrating well 
enough the nimbleness of his wit, with the sharp and 
cutting quality of Persian jests. There is something 
of the same knavish sharpness in the ensuing tale, 
which comes from the Persian book of Sindibad, whose 
plot, indeed, deals with a most knavish intrigue, and 
involves many of the wiles of women and the wiles of 
men, Of the latter, | have chosen one, which relates 
that there was once a young man, a merchant, who 
wandered about the world like a zephyr, and who, 
like the sun and moon, was on his travels every month 
in the year. He was now at Khata, now at Khutan, 
now in Aleppo, and now in Yaman. 

One day they told him that at Kashgar sandalwood 
was of equal value with gold, and was sold for its 
weight in the yellow, shining metal. Therefore he re- 
solved to proceed thither, and, having converted all 
his capital into sandalwood, he set out on his journey. 
When he had come near to Kashgar, a person of the 
country, hearing that he had a large supply of sandal- 
wood, in which he himself dealt, and fearing that that 
commodity would be depreciated by its abundance, 
devised the following stratagem: Going two stages 
out of the city, he halted at the spot where the foreign 
merchant was, and having pitched his tent and opened 
his bales, he lit a fire and piled sandalwood on it for 
fuel. When the merchant smetled the odor of the 
sandalwood, he rushed from his tent in amazement and 
vexation. The man from the city saluted him, saying: 
“Thou art welcome; May Allah protect thee from evil! 
Say, from what country comest thou, and what 
merchandise hast thou brought?” 

The merchant informed him. “ Thou hast made a 
sad blunder,” declared the man of the city. “* Why hast 
thou brought cumin-seed to Kirman? For the whole 
timber of this country is sandalwood; every casement, 
roof, and door is made of it. If one were to bring 
common wood here, it would be far better than sandal- 
wood. Who has been so cruel as to suggest to thee 
this ill-advised scheme? Does any bring musk to 
Chinese Tartary, where dwells the musk deer?” 

“ Alas!” said the young merchant to himself. “I 
have thrown away my capital! Verily, covetousness is 
an unblest passion! Alas for my long journey and the 
hardships I have endured! What have they availed? 
He who is not content with what God allots him, 
prospereth not!” 

The man of the city, seeing that the young merchant 
was now ready for his purpose, said to him, “ The 
world is never free from profit and loss. Give then thy 
sandalwood to me, and [ will give thee in exchange 
a measure of gold or silver or of ought else thou de- 
sirest!” To this the young merchant consented, and 
two witnesses were called and the bargain struck. The 
merchant considered that the sum he should receive 
was so much pure gain, and was rejoiced to be rid of so 
worthless an article as he had brought. He thence pro- 
ceeded to the city of Kashgar and, entering that de- 
lightful spot, a very model of paradise, took up his 
abode in the lodgings of a virtuous old woman. 

Of her the merchant asked a question, the reply to 
which brought him much grief and pain. For he in- 
quired of her what was the value of sandalwood in 
that city and kingdom. And she informed him that 
in that city it was worth its weight in gold. “ For in 
the city,” she said, “ headache is common; and hence 
sandalwood is in demand.” At this intelligence the 
young merchant became distracted, for he saw that he 
had been duped. He related his adventure outside the 
city to the old woman, who cautioned him never to 
trust the inhabitants of that city, by whose cunning 
many had been undone. 

When morning came he washed his eyes from sleep, 
and inquired the way to the bazar. Thither he bent 
his course and wandered through market, street, and 
field, solitary, without friend or companion. He was 
sick at heart, for his enterprise was entirely at a 
stand. Suddenly he observed a person playing at 
checkers in the street. He stopped and thought to 
himself, “I will play with this wight to dispel my 

, grist ”; and so sate him down beside the player, quite 
orgetting the caution the virtuous old woman with 
whom he lodged had given him. The other agreed to 
play a game with him. on condition that whichever 
lost should be bound to do whatever the winner re- 
quired of him, or forfeit all he possessed. The young 
merchant was.soon beaten by his crafty opponent, who 
was 2 noted sharper of that city of sharpers; and the 
winner required as the forfeit that he should drink up 
the waters of the sea. The young merchant made an 
outcry, and the people ran together in an uproar. “ He 
has stolen my eye!” cried another sharper, a one-eyed 
man, whose one blue eye was the same color as the 
merchant’s two; and a third sharper cried, “I will 
Save thee if thou make me a pair of breeches of this 
piece of stone!” 
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The story soon spread through all Kashgar. , The 
virtuous old woman, hearing of it, hastened from her 
house, and found her lodger in much distress. She 
went with him to the Kadi and beeame surety for him 
that she would deliver him up on the day of trial. 
When they reached her house, she reproached him, 
saying, “ When a man listens not to advice, fresh 
calamities constantly overtake him. Did I not tell 
thee to have no dealings with the inhabitants of this 
city?” 

“It is no fault of thine,” replied the young merchant; 
“but there is no remedy against the decree of destiny.” 
He was greatly dispirited, but she consoled him, say- 
ing: “ Be not downeast, for joy ever succeeds to grief; 
there can be no cure till there is a complaint. In this 
city there is'a blind old man, with neither power in his 
feet nor strength in his hands, but a man of great in- 
telligence and acuteness. The sharpers of the town 
assemble nightly at his house, and are directed by 
him how to act. Do thou, therefore, dress thyself this 
night like one of them, and repairing to his house, sit 
silent among them. When thine adversaries shall 
enter and relate their adventures of the day, mark 
well his answer and his questions. Be thou all ear, 
like the rose. Like the narcissus, be thou all eye!” 

The young man did as she counselled him, and, re- 
pairing thither at night, quietly seated himself in a 
corner. The first who entered to take counsel of the 
blind man was he who had bought the sandalwood. 
He related his adventure, saying, “I have bought a 
cargo of sandalwood, for which I am to give one 
measure of whatever the seller may choose!” 

“O simpleton!” exclaimed the old man, “thou hast 
thrown thyself into the net. My son, this crafty 
merchant has overreached thee. For if he should de- 
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mand of thee neither gold nor silver, but a_ bushel 
of male fleas, with silken trappings and jewelled 
bridles, and all linked together with chains of gold, 


say, how wilt thou be able to extricate thyself from 
this difficulty?” 


“ How,” replied the sharper, “could that brainless 
merchant ever think of such a thing as this?’ “ Be 
that as it may,” answered the blind man, “I have 


given thee thy answer!” 

Next entered the checker-player, who related the ad 
venture of the game. ‘Tl have beaten ‘the young 
merchant at checkers,” said he, “and have bound him 
to this condition, and there are witnesses to our agree 
ment, that he shall drink up the waters of the sea!” 

“Thou hast blundered,” said the blind man, “ and 
thou are ensnared, while thou thinkest that thou hast 
him in a snare. Suppose that he should say, ‘I will 
drink up the waters of the sea, but do thou first stop 
all the streams and rivers that are running into it, 
that I may indeed drink it dry!’ What answer canst 
thou give to this?” 

‘ Nay,” replied the knave, “in his 
simpleton could never think of this!” 

Then came the third sharper, a knave more shame 
less than the other two. “ That youth,” said he, * has 
blue eyes. I said to him, ‘ This is my eye; it is evi 
dent to every one that thou hast stolen it; restore it 
to me, that my eve may have its fellow!’ ” 

“O thou ignorant of the wiles of the age!” replied 
the old man, “ thy fertune is more adverse than these. 
For if he should say, *‘ Pluck out thine eye, and [ will 
pluck out one of mine, that we may put them both in 
scales, and judge by their weight whether they are a 
pair, and therefore thine.’ that young merchant will 
then have one left, while thou wilt be quite blind!” 

‘ Never,” said the rogue, “ will he think of such a 
trick as that!” 

Then came the last sharper, who said, “I charged 
him to make a pair of breeches of this slab of stone!” 
But the crafty old man replied: “ Thou hast managed 
even worse than these. For if thy opponent should 
say, ‘Nay, but do thou first prepare me thread of a 
piece of iron to sew them with,’ what canst thou 
say in reply to him?” 

“ How should a simpleton like he conceive of such a 
thing?” the knave answered, 

Meanwhile the young man listened unobserved, and 
when they had ended he hastened home and gave the 
good woman a thousand thanks for showing him a 
plan whereby he might foil his adversaries. And 
he passed the night in calmness and tranquillity. 

Next morning, when the parties appeared before the 
Cadi, the first sharper, who had bought the sandal 
wood, seized the merchant by the collar, saying, * Pro 
duce thy measure, that I may fill it and give thee 
what is thy due!” But when the young merchant gave 
him his reply, concerning the fleas, the sharper sat 
down there confounded in presence of the Cadi. In 
like manner he proceeded with the others, making to 
each the reply of the old man. At length, after making 
a thousand difficulties and objections, he agreed to 
take back his sandalwood and several bags of gold as 
compensation; then, having sold it to good profit, he 
rewarded the good woman, and straightway departed 
from that wicked city of crafty men. 
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AMATEUR THEATRICALS—THE PROMPTER 


LITTLE SKETCHES OF URBAN LIFE 
THE LAW-BREAKER 


F— walked vigorously up the avenue, 
the dog trotting on ahead, and turn- 
ing now and then to wag his tail 
pleasantly in.a spirit of comrade- 
y ship. The man seemed to be very 
~ much absorbed in his reflections, for 
he paid very little attention to what 
was going on around him. Throngs 
of people and throngs of vehicles 
passed him by as he strode onward, but it was as if 
they were not, when suddenly he was rudely awakened 
from his preoccupation. 

“See here, mister,” said a police officer, tapping him 
on the shoulder, “ you’ll have to put a leash on that 
dog.” 

“Ah? Indeed?” the wayfarer answered, calmly, 
pausing in his march. “ Why?” 

Jecause the law says so, that’s why,” said the 
cificer. 

“Well, you'll excuse the apparent reflection upon 
your veracity, officer, but I don’t believe the law says 
‘anything of the sort, and consequently I decline to 
put a leash upon said dog,” answered the wayfarer. 

A crowd began to gather. 

‘You mean to say you won’t obey the law?” de- 
manded the officer. 

“Nothing of the sort,” replied the wayfarer. “TI 
simply decline to put a leash on that dog because I 
deny in toto that the law requires me to do any such 
thing.” 

“What’s the matter here?” asked another officer, 
coming up. 




















“This feller declines to leash the dog,” returned 
the first officer, “because he says the law don’t re- 
quire him to do so.” 

“ Exeuse me for butting in here,” said a pleasant- 
looking gentlernan who had been an interested observer 
of the complication, “but I imagine this gentleman 
is a stranger in town and is not wholly aware of the 
requirements.” 

“T am a stranger here, sir,” said the other. 

“Then permit me to advise you that the officer is 
right,’ said the intruder, courteously. “The law is 
very explicit on the subject, and you will avoid a lot 
of trouble if you comply with his demand.” 

“T am very much obliged to you for your good 
oftices, sir, but even at the risk of seeming unappre- 
ciative I must decline to accept your advice. The 
law does not require me to leash that dog, and I 
shall, therefore, not comply with this officer’s de- 
mand.” 

“Oh, run him in, Bill,” said the second officer. 
“Take him to the station and maybe the sergeant can 
wake him up.” 

“You'll have to come along with me, sir,” said the 
first officer, putting his hand on the offender’s shoul- 
der, “unless you'll take one last chance and get a 
leader for the dog.” 

“Tll go along with you,” said the other. “ There 
isn’t. any power on this earth that can compel me to 
leash the animal, and I sha’n’t do it—not if I have to 
carry the case to the Supreme Court.” 

The: perplexed officer scratched his head dubiously 
and eVed his prisoner in a bewildered sort of fasliion. 

“Well, by ginger!” he muttered, “ you’re a new one 
on me.” 

They walked along the street in silence, the crowd 
following, and the kindly person who had tried to avert 
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ADVICE TO SUITORS 


IF HER LITTLE BROTHER SHOWS AN INCLINATION TO HANG AROUND, DON’T OBJECT, FOR A LITTLE STRATEGY 
WILL SOON CURE HIM OF THE DESIRE WITHOUT DAMAGE OR SERIOUS PAIN RESULTING TO HIM, 
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the trouble once more interposed with his advice, but 
the prisoner was firm. 

“T know my rights, sir,’ he said. “If I have to 
put a leash on that dog [ll be the most surprised 
person this side of the north pole.” 

“There’s a surprise comin’ to you, all right, all 
right,” said the policeman, with a grin. 

They arrived at the station, and the sergeant at the 
desk looked up as the party entered. The agg 
respectability of the prisoner seemed to startle him. 

“What is the trouble?” he asked as the prisoner 
stood before him. 

“This geritleman refuses to put a leash on this here 
dog,” said the officer, producing the animal, which a 
small boy had succeeded in capturing and had brought 
along at the request of the minion of the law. “TI 
told him as polite as I could what the law was and 
he says it ain’t so.” 

“The officer has been very considerate, sergeant,” 
said the prisoner, “ but he doesn’t understand the law, 
and I refuse to accept his interpretation of it. I’m 
not compelled to put a leash on that animal.” 

“You don’t look like a man that wants trouble,” 
returned the sergeant, “so before holding you, sir, I 
think I ought to say that the officer is right. The 
ordinances do require you to hold the dog in leash.” 

Hereupon the sergeant read the provision from the 
statute-book. 

“That is all very well, sergeant, but that law 
doesn’t, apply to me at all,” said the offender. 

“Doesn’t apply to you?” roared the sergeant, his 
face getting red. ‘Who in Harlem are you, anyhow, 
that what is law for one man is not law for you? 
I’d have you understand that in this town all men 
stand on equal footing before the law, and if you con- 
tinue to defy it it’s a cell for you. Ill give you one 
more chance. Will you or will you not put a leash 
on that dog?” 

“T will not,” returned the offender, calmly. 

The sergeant was plainly agitated. 

“All right, then,” he said; “it’s your funeral, not 
mine. I’ll have to hold you on this officer’s complaint 
for a plain violation of the law, but I hate like—um—- 
ha—hokey to do it. Why in thunder don’t you act 
like a man of sense and do what we tell you?” 

“ Because,” said the offender, “it isn’t my dog. I 
never saw the pup in my life before.” 

And the little dog wagged his tail while the ser- 
geant wagged his head trying to find a few but fitting 
words with which to express his feelings. 


EVEN AMONG THE HOBOES — : 


“Huro, Dusty,” said Weary Waggles, as the two 
tramps met in the street. “ How’s livin’?” 

“ Somepin awful,” replied Dusty Rhodes. “ The cost 
of everything’s gone up so a feller can’t hardly get his 
three meals per.” 

“ Humph!” ejaculated Weary. “I never knowed you 
to pay for nothin’.” 

“No.” returned Dusty, “but it’s the solemn fact 
that along my route, where I used to have to ask only 
once for a breakfast, they make me ask twice these 


days.” 
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PERILS OF OPTIMISM 


T was midnight and the 
| snow was falling heavi- 
Ss ly. The whole world 
B was covered with a white 
> mantle, and the winds 
f, whistled through the 
M streets at a hurricane 
W rate of speed. The sun- 
shine philosopher was 
seated in his study writ- 
ing a few notes for his 
lecture on “ How to’ Be 
Happy Though Miser- 
able,’ when the resound- 
ing clang of his front-door bell went echoing through 
the house. 

“ Humph!” he muttered to himself as he glanced at 
the clock. ‘“‘Who on earth can this be at such an 
hour and on such a night, I wonder.” 

He rose up from his chair and went out into the 
hall. 

“ Who’s there?” he halloed through the keyhole. 
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OPENING GAME 


THE 





“Your brother Jim. Hurry up and open the door. 
I’m freezing.” came a shivering reply. 

“Why, Jim,’ cried the philosopher, opening the 
door, “ what on earth are you doing out in the cold 
such a night as this? Come in—come in.” 

The snow-covered figure of a man entered the house, 
and in a moment the two were sitting before the 
crackling log fire in the philosopher’s library. 

“ T’ve come over to get a little advice, Bill,” said the 
visitor. “TI am in all sorts of trouble—” 

“Oh, nonsense, Jim!” said the other. “There 
needn’t be any trouble for anybody in this world. 
What if it is dark here? The sun is shining in the 
East—” 

‘Now hold on a minute, Bill,’ said the visitor. 
“T don’t give a rap for the state of the weather out 
in Honolulu; I’m here and [’m worried to death. 
First place, I have a note coming due for five hundred 
dollars to-morrow morning and I haven’t seven dollars 
left in the bank. Second place, Snipperton the tailor 
has served a writ on me for my bill that has been 
running since 1905, and if I don’t pay I’ve got to go 
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io court on supplementary proceedings and explain 
why. Third, I got notice from headquarters this 
morning that after the first of next month—” 

“ There’s no use of your going on, Jim,” said the 
sunshine philosopher. “You might keep on giving 
me a list of your troubles from now until the crack 
of doom, but it wouldn’t alter the situation one atom. 
The principle upon which I live is simply that trouble 
can’t exist while the world is full of sunshine. If it 
doesn’t happen to be visible it doesn’t make the least 
difference. It is there, genial, sweet, invigorating, 
just the same. That marvellous orb from time im- 
memorial has been pouring out its great stores of 
mellow light upon this earth incessantly, unremitting- 
ly. Not once has it taken a day off from the begin- 
ning of recorded time.” 

“Yes,” said Jim, “ and there have been clouds, too, 
since—” . 

“They prove my point,” said the philosopher. “ You 
don’t mean to say for an instant, do you, that because 
there happens to be a sky full of clouds therefore the 
sun in all its glowing majesty has ceased shining? 
Really, Jim, you know better than that, and you know 
you know better. The clouds pass dway. No day is 
so dark and gloomy and dismal that sooner or later 
tlie sun does not pierce the clouds, dissipating them 
into thin filmy veils of footless mist—aye, even in 
some cases illumining them with an iridescent loveli- 
ness that speaks to the soul of the man with an eye 
capable of taking in their beauties only of hope and 
sureease from care. Get your mind in tune with 
this idea, my boy. Let the sunshine, this free gift 
to us all, soak into your being until with me you can 
say, what if the petty trials of life do vex my spirit 
—am I not a partner in that ceaseless stream of ef- 
fulgent golden joy? What if the harassments of ex- 
istence dog my footsteps, am I not one of the heirs 
to all this solar glory? What if my heart is chilled 
with the despair of disappointed hopes, there is the 
blessed sun and none can take my portion from me. 
Does the night envelop you? Somewhere the sun is 
shining. Are the heavens black with clouds? Beyond 
soars the orb of day. Is darkness present? Soon 
there will be light. Let this be your philosophy, my 
boy, and all these afflictions of which you speak will 
pass away, or even if their onward passage is slow 
you can at least comfort yourself with the thought 
that calm follows in the wake of the storm, and that 
on the trail of trouble there will inevitably follow the 
fructifying rays of—” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Bill Wimpleton,” cried 
the visitor, “that there is sunshine enough in this 
‘world to handle such a case as mine? Mine, who must 
meet that note, who must pacify Snipperton, and 
whose job at the—” 

* All of that [ mean to tell you, and more, Jim,” 
said the philosopher. ‘‘ There’s enough to cover your 
troubles raised to the nth power of infinity—” 

“ All right, Bill,” said the visitor, rising and putting 
on his hat. “If that’s the case, V’ll go home and 
rest my mind. It’s after midnight, and I judge from 
the howling of the wind and the heavy falling of 
the snow that bed is the place for me. But before 
I go do me just one little favor, will you?” 

“ Anything I can do, Jim,” said the philosopher, 
kindly. 

“Go up-stairs and ask your wife to lend me her 
parasol to go home with. will you?” he asked; “J 
don’t want to be sunstruck on my way back.” 





FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


WE do not place much credence in the rumor that 
since the success of his new drama, Chantecler, M. 
Edmond Rostand has decided to change his name to 
Roostand and come to this country to lecture on the 
Dramatic Literature of the Future to the young ladies 
of Barnyard College, although we think the English 
critic who said that the new piece was quite a “ coop ” 
founded his jest upon the indisputable facts of the 
case. 

If anybody is looking around for a good thing in 
this country, we recommend him to give the Ultimate 
Consumer a trial. He seems to be one of the best 
and easiest things in sight. 

They say that the tail of Halley’s comet is so long 
that if you stepped on the end of it to-day the comet 
wouldn’t know it for eight million years. 

Whatever else may be said of it, we must regard 
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“Say, BILL, DIS BEATS HOPPIN’ FREIGHT-CARS, DON’T IT?” 
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THE TIGER: “ MEAT CERTAINLY IS HIGH ” 


that recent flood in Paris as an historical vindication 
of Louis XIV., whose dictum, ‘“ After me the deluge,” 
has puzzled many deep thinkers who have had a notion 
in the back of their heads that Noah antedated the 
French monarch by at least seven or eight years. 

Now is a good time to get your name mentioned 
as a Presidential possibility. Later on there will be 
so many others spoken of that there won’t be much 
distinction in it. 

We have always had an uncomfortable feeling that 
if Adam had got hold of the apple first Eve wouldn’t 
have had any show at it at all. 

It is the general belief that Jonah never had any 
luck, but all the same it was a good thing for him 
that the whale had the forethought to throw him 
overboard on the beach instead of seventy-seven miles 
off shore. 

There may be no birds in last year’s nests, as the 
poets tell us, but none the less we have noticed in 
these days of high-priced living that there are lots of 
birds going around in last year’s bonnets, and a mighty 
pleasant sight they are, too. 

The successful man is not the fellow who carries 
all before him, but the chap who takes care that the 
load he is carrying behind him isn’t too great for 
his capacity. 

We mitist not sneer at the pugilists. If it were not 
for the pugilists there would be nobody around to 
give other pugilists the good, sound thrashing they all 
deserve. 





A CRITICISM 


Epiror: “ Your story. Mr. Scribbles, reminds me of 
a package I received the other day from a friend in 
Baltimore, containing two kegs of cider, both, un- 
fortunately, smashed.” 

Scripstes: “I fail to catch the analogy, sir.” 

Epitor: “ Mighty good stuff, but so badly expressed 
it didn’t arrive.” 
























sure, from I Know that My Re- 
deemer Liveth to Lead, Kindly Light. 

The primitives dealt in conun- 
drums. That of the Sphinx was, 
>) “ What animal walks on four legs in 
Sethe morning, two at noon, and three 
in the evening?” Samson’s “ heifer ” 
was ploughed with for the answer 
to, “ Out of the eater came forth meat and out of the 
strong came forth sweetness?” And we laugh to 
discover, “ How did the little bird know that?” 

The ?, while it may be the sign of scientifie in- 
vestigation, is also the symbol of uncertainty and 
doubt. Job questions, “If a man die, shall he live 
again?” Hamlet soliloquizes: 

“To be or not to be, that is the question? 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing end them?” 


Also it has the cadence of fear and of challenge, 
“Who goes there?” 

“Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil 

That makest my blood run cold and my hair to 

stare?” 

It is the servant of raillery and derision: “ Where 
be your gibes now? Your gambols? Your songs? 
Your fiashes of merriment that were wont to set 
the table in a roar? Not one now to mock your 
grinning? Quite chop-fallen?” 

Again, “ Who’s your fat friend?” 

It is the sardonic triumph in assured revenge: 
“If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle 
us, do we not laugh? If you poison us, do we.-not 


die? ... If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his 
humility? Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, 


what should his sufferance be by Christian example? 
Why, revenge....I1 stand for judgment; answer, 
shal] I have it?” 

The % Look at this miserable decrepit; the “ head 
bowed down with weight of woe”; the sycophant; 
the hollow-chested consumptive; the bended back of 
the suppliant; the hypocrite with knees crooked in 
fawning; and as for feet, it has no standing in court; 
away with the crook! And yet it has its uses; its 
frivoling curiosities; its Delphic votaries; its very 
note of humble inquiry may be a sign of progress. 
Let its ensign be hoisted in the laboratory, Weather 
Bureau, the Patent Office, the Society for Psychical 
Research, and over Jonah in the whale’s belly. If 
Aldus Manutius (the Aldine) invented it, did he take 
a cross-section of the Venetian gondolier, as he did 
“ ply the feathered oar,” for a lira? 

Now we had no use for any of these interrogatives 
—we were in the condition of lovingness; we con- 
fronted daily life with facts. not theories, and did 
not closet a single articulated skeleton with a string 
to it. Yet 1 sometimes am absent-minded when 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT EDWARDS 


PART. Il 


listening to a client’s monologue of grievances, and 
at times I suddenly turn my face to hers and find 
her observing me with a quizzing smile, and I wonder 
where she had been endurin’ that night. IL know it’s 
all right, but if, as has been sung: 


“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love 
And feed the sacred flame,” 


I am surfeited—of hunger to have her speak and tell 
me how that side door happened to be open. 

Telling my wife, as I arose from luncheon on that 
April Ist, that I had to meet some clients at the 
Hotel Newton, I started to my office. 

As’ I walked down the street the soft April air 
stirred a kindly leaf in my memory; I remembered 
the fooling tricks of my boyhood and I laughed with 
those “devilish boys,” and I also remembered the 
surprise of Mr. Osgood! My arrival at the office was 
met by a telephone message requesting me to hurry 
and bring the entries I had prepared for the record 
to be made of the meetings of all the stockholders of 
two large manufacturing corporations voting for con- 
solidation and those for the formation of the new 
corporation, election of directors, election of officers, 
ete., with proper instructions, to the Hotel Newton 
(a block from my office), where all the officers of the 
two companies awaited impatient to catch the three- 
o’clock train for a neighboring city where the con- 
solidation was to be effected that day. My boyhood 
was strong within me and so was Mr. Osgood’s sur- 
prise! Gathering the papers at my desk, the ready 
telephone tempted me. I called up my house number. 
“Ts this 969? I wish to speak to Mrs. ——.” 

“Yes, this is I. What is it?” That silver-clear 
yoice struck me dumb, for I had cleared my throat, 
sunk my, chin into it, and spoken as one in authority 
with the martial voice of Major Porter—as I im- 
agined. I would see if his old flame would pick up 
a parcel from the sidewalk. Surely it was those 
“devilish boys ” who placed the telephone transmitter 
in my hands. I felt myself to be a low-down sneak 
about to deceive the dearest, sweetest woman in the 
world, but that “surprise” strengthened me! 

“This is Henry Porter. How are you?” 

“Not Major Porter?” 

“Yes, the same; your humble servant; on his way 
East to visit his family before going to the Philip- 
pines, alas! I have an hour between trains and could 
not go through without seeing you or speaking to you 
at least. Wish I could see you and have a talk, but 
your house is too far away for my time.” 

“Yes. How are Lizzie and the baby? 
they?” 

“Oh, they are at San Francisco. 


Where are 


They go with me, 


but I had to see my old father and mother in New 
York before I went.” 

“It is too bad you are so hurried. 
hear all about Lizzie and the baby. 
baby look like?” 


I would like to 
Whom does the 





I am surfeited—of hunger to have her speak and tell me how that side door happened to be open 
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“Oh, like his father, of course.” 

“You always were so egotistical!” 
hear her say that.) 

“Say, why couldn’t you come down to the Hotel 
Newton for a minute; only two blocks from the 
station here. I can run up just to see you and report 
to Lizzie?” 

“All right. Id be delighted to see you and hear 
you dilate on that infant prodigy. I'll wait for you 
in the hotel gallery. I was just now starting to drive 
down-town, anyway. Good-by.” 

“Good-by. Ill be there. Good-by!” I caught my- 
self in time not to add, “ My dear!” I almost forget 
my cue (am not certainly sure I had not) and dropped 
my stentorian war-horse-pawing-in-the-valley voice. 

At first I had intended to ‘“ close my few remarks ” 
in my natural voice with, “Good-by, April fool!” 
but, horrors! here she was coming to meet that Major! 
Confound him! Her wish to hear about that simple- 
ton, Lizzie, and her silly baby was all nonsense. She 
has two little ones of her own; Lizzie’s baby, poon! 


(I was glad to 


But, ha! ha! the Major will not be there—April 
fool! No, no, as I reflected how intimately sincere 


were the tones of her voice she could not be acting 
a part. She was so pleased with the idea of meeting 
that strutting shoulder-strap that as I ended the in- 
terview with, “I'll be there,” I heard a soft rippling 
giggle in retreat. She was so pleased! 

I was amazed, to say the least, at the alacrity with 
which she responded to the proposal to meet the 
Major in the gallery of the hotel. That was a very 
public place. It was about fifty feet square, and for 
spaciousness was used as a reception or tea place, 
with little tables set about, by the ladies of the hotel 
and their guests where they could gossip, and from 
the railing observe the throngs of the men who con- 
gregated in the lobby below. I was soon at the hotel, 
and in room No. 244 in the middle of the north side 
of the gallery. There I met my clients and, with a 
short explanation, delivered the proposed entries of 
the merger of the corporations to Mr. McKeen, the 
chief promoter, who asked what my fee was, and, he be- 
ing informed it was one thousand dollars, wrote and 
handed me his check for two thousand dollars, saying, 
“One thousand for each company is little enough.” 
With thanks I withdrew, the gentlemen present being 
anxious to reach their train. As I shut the door I 
observed my wife across the intervening space in the 
opposite south side of the gallery sitting face toward 
me. I do not think she saw me until I reached the 
east side of the square, when she reached to the wall 
behind her and pushed the call-bell. I walked around 
to her with the intention to rally her under the pre- 
tence that I thought she might have come down there 
with me, as she knew [ was coming; intending this to 
ascertain if she really had come in answer to that 
telephonic appointment. As I drew near I perceived 
her to be in a merry mood, a cherry-pink suffusing 
the pure white oval of her cheeks, her eyes dancing 
with a two-step sheen. Remembering my give-away 
of “ Good-by,” I was sure I was discovered, and from 
her evident hilarity felt that she was about to make 
a salute-your-partner curtsy and gleefully hail me 
with, “ How do you do, Major Porter!” when, instead, 
she must have seen in my face or intuitively dis- 
covered my hideous secret—the jealous Othello of my 
suspicion; her cheek paled to white, colored to cherry- 
red, and paled again. She saw the ghost of my sus- 
pect, was affrighted, then indignant and then heart- 
hurt; the dear woman! Yet the signs may have been 
of another telling. Her exuberant spirits, as I first 
saw her, may have been nervous embarrassment 
—her husband had come, the Major was com- 
ing, was near: an innocent position to afterward 
relate, but a present compromise. She was brave, how- 
ever. Lifting her challenging head, she said, “I sup- 
pose you have met your clients.” I told her the facts 
and gave her the check (as became an economic hus- 
band), which she inspected for some time, probably 
figuring the expense of refurnishing the drawing-room, 
adding to the nursery and what-all. I leave to a 
woman to imagine the “ what-all,” for she, in a listen- 
ing Jeanne d’Are attitude, stood fingering the check 
and had that far-away look of rugs, curtains, tapestry, 
and Chippendale as she gazed, interminably I thought, 
across the intervening space. She was in a true house- 
keeper’s trance. So it seemed to me as I stood facing 
her—her back to the wall in fact and in purpose. 

She was so steadfast in her pause that at last I 
imagined that she suspected me of some subterfuge 
and that the check was a salve—a bewildering thought. 
Finally the call-boy came; she wrote on her card and 
gave it to him. I, meeting her still far-away ob- 
serving eyes, turned about, facing the room opposite 
and brusquely said, “ If you doubt me I will introduce 
the gentlemen to you, I will bring them to you.” 

“No,” she replied, “I will go over to them with 
you; that would be more considerate after the check!” 

If one says “ check” before a mirror, especially if it 
be for an unexpected thousand dollars, the position of 
the’ lips invites a kiss. 

As we walked around the half-square of the gallery 
I could but admiringly note the repressed smile which 

















lurked in the incurved 
corners of her mouth, 
dimpling her cheek; one 
might call it a satisfied 
smirk of occult intelli- 
gence—she had _ found 
uses for the check! 

As we neared room 
No. 244 a.porter left it. 
We went to the door No. 
244. I opened it without 
ado. The room was 
empty — except —of a 
lady! A lady in a 
motor - coat fumbling 
with her hatpins before 
a mirror! I faced the 
door; No, 244 was cer- 
tainly figured on it. I 
shut the door very care- 
fully—and_ in _ silence. 
My wife with an incrimi- 
nating, “Ah!” turned 
her back on me, sud- 
denly concealed her face 
with her handkerchief, 
and I saw from her ill- 
repressed agitation that 
she was strangely moved. 

She had stepped away 
a few paces from me 
when Mrs. Pattison, an 
old and _ hotel - living 
friend of ours, happily 
ended a growing embar- 
rassment by coming 
hurrying along the gal- 
lery toward her with: 
“Oh, Mrs. John, I am 
so glad to see you! I 
was dressing when your 
Please f 








card came up. 
excuse me; come right 


up; it’s so jolly good to 
see you, dear!” and to 
me, “ Won’t you come, 
too?” I excused myself 
with a few inept mum- 
bled phrases and, as 
Major Porter, retired 
from the field in dis- 
order, in my _ confused 
backward retreat almost 
upsetting a chamber- 
maid, who, intent on 
entering room 244, was 
chewing the demon gum 
—hope she _ swallowed 
it! The time was three 
o'clock. 

We had a half-dozen guests at dinner that evening. 
They had arrived when I reached home. When I came 
down from my dressing-room and welcomed them there 
was a community of questioning ‘interest in their 
smiling salutations. Mrs. Pattison was especially in- 
gratiating. My health was particularly a subject of 
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I saw from her ill-repressed agitation that she was strangely moved 


solicitude. They were sure IT was overworking; the 
rush of business since the return of prosperity after 
the panic and the attacks on the trusts were keeping 
the lawyers so busy. (Had the news of the check 
leaked out—so soon?) JI was the subject of such 
curious scrutiny by the ladies that I was hot with 





introspection as to some irregularity in my attire: 
there was something covert in their persorial attention 
to me, as if they each would like to take me alone 
into some secluded spot to question me, “’Pon honor, 
now honest Injun, did you find the north pole, and, 
if you really did, where is the persimmon?” or to in- 
form me that a white elastic garter was dangling 
loose at my heel. I responded with the glee of a man 
bitten by a dog and secretly wondering if he would 
go mad. The puzzle of their jocosity undercast my 
forced reciprocation—if I may be so Johnsonian. 

At dinner | detected knowing glances of our guests 
toward my wife. Upon her observing that I noticed 
them, she quickly found her plate or that of a guest 
an absorbing object of attention; at length calling 
the table to witness the beautiful dinner service as 
a present from me when we were in Venice on our 
happy wedding trip; pointing to the several unique 
designs and the delicate colorings, all the while ex- 
tolling my artistic taste in the selection, thus, in- 
advertently, I am sure, forcing the ‘conversation in 
my direction, eliciting from our guests divers com- 
ments with inquiries as to how, amid the ardent en- 
grossment of my profession, I acquired my skill in 
ceramics, and so forth; to which I retorted the badi- 
nage by referring them to my wife as the author 
and finisher. of all my ideals until, as I earnestly 
and sincerely commended her, she blushed and dropped 
her head only to raise it again with glowing cheeks 
and moist eyes to meet my admiring gaze. As we 
passed from the dining-room my wife secretly caught 
and pressed my hand and said, “ Thank you, thank 
you, dearest.” 

After an evening of charades and neighborly gossip, 
our dinner guests, with much chattering and repeated 
good-nights, passed down the front steps while we 
stood above answering their gay partings. As they 
finally were leaving, mv friend the doctor called back, 
“Oh, John, don’t forget to that the side door 
does not happen to be open!” and Mrs. Pattison over 
her shoulder cried out, * Good night, Major!” 

I shut the door against these Parthian voices and 


see 


turned to my wife, who, laughing merrily, put up 
her arms and with both hands holding my _ face 


spoke as follows, to wit: “ You dear, darling goosey! 
We read in the Scriptures (Isaiah, 38-1) : 
“Tn those days Hezekiah (King of Judah) was sick 


unto death. And Isaiah the prophet, the son of 
Amoz, came to him and said unto him: ‘Thus saith 
Jehovah: Set thy house in order, for thou shalt 
surely die.’ Then Hezekiah turned his face to the 
wallhi.«.i And Hezekiah wept sore. Then came the 
word of Jehovah to Isaiah, saying: ‘Go and say to 


Hezekiah, thus sayeth Jehovah, the God of David thy 
father, I have heard thy prayer. I have seen thy 
tears; behold! I will add unto thy days fifteen 
year...” 
“The writing of Hezekiah, King of ‘Judah, when 
had been sick, and had recovered of his sickness. 
.‘O Lord, . . . what shall I say? He hath spoken 
unto me and hath done it: J shall go softly all my 
years in the bitterness.of my soul.’ ” 

’ My dear, my slippers! Fetch an April Fool his 
slippers, his velvet ones! 

(Concluded ) 


he 





Flawaii’s Change of Policy toward Lepers 


@PORTY-FIVE years ago there went 
upon the statutes of the Kingdom 
Y of Hawaii one of the most brutal 
but most necessary laws of modern 
enactment. It was entitled “An Act 
to Prevent the Spread of Leprosy,” 
and provided for the segregation of 
lepers in those islands. Heartrend- 
ing as were the conditions that its 
enforcement entailed upon the natives, their legis- 
lature passed the law in the hope that it would benefit 
the Hawaiian people. 

To-day, after a more or less strict enforcement of 
this law, a radical change of sentiment in regard to 
the method of dealing with leprosy in Hawaii has 
taken place among the governing element there, the 
white people who have been practically immune from 
the disease. Careful observation has resulted in the 
conclusion that segregation is a partial failure, and 
if ever the disease is to be eradicated it must be han- 
dled under a modification of conditions. 

Although the new laws on leprosy enacted by the 
Hawaiian legislature this year do not abolish the gen- 
eral principle of segregation, the native can see in this 
change of policy a favorable but belated response to 
his constant ery against the brutality and, in many 
instances, the injustice’ of the manner in which the 
old law was enforced up to within a few years ago. 
Just as the old law fell the heaviest upon the Ha- 
waiian, for it fell almost solely upon him, so will the 
benefits of moderation and kindliness that characterize 
the new statutes make life more tolerable to those of 
his kind who are afflicted. 

Seventy-five years is a brief span in which to plant 
the seeds of civilization and see them bring forth 
wholesome fruit, but this is the history of the re- 
markable rise of the Hawaiian people from savagery 
to civilization. In 1790 Kamehameha, their greatest 
monarch, was stealing white sailors from visiting 
vessels, in order to force them to teach him the ways 
of the wonderful outside world, and through the con- 
tinued influence of the whites, missionaries as well 
as settlers, the natives had reached such a state of 
enlightenment by 1865, in the reign of one of the 
Lunaliles, that they could be persuaded to enact a law 
that represented the most drastic but the most en- 
lightened idea of dealing with leprosy. 

_ Although a Chinese is charged with bringing it there 
in 1848—the natives still call the disease the “Mai 
Pake,” which in their vernacular means the Chinese 
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By R. B. Kidd 


(“ Pake”) brought the disease here ( Mai”)—the 
missionary records tell of those white arrivals seeing 
the disease among the natives as early as 1823. 
After the discovery of the first well-authenticated 
case among the natives in 1853, the disease seemed 
to spread with incredible rapidity. Hawaiians were 
especially susceptible to it. The progress of the dis- 
ease among them became so alarming that the gov- 
ernment took official cognizance of it in 1865 by enact- 
ing the law for forcible segregation, and providing a 
place of isolation for the stricken. 

No greater misconception of any public institu- 
tion prevails to-day than the general idea of the 
Leper Settlement on the island of Molokai. Instead 
of the entire island being used for such purpose, the 
settlement comprises only eight square miles of a 
total area of two hundred and sixty-one square miles. 
It occupies a tongue of land on the northern side of 
Molokai. The north. east, and west shores of this 
tiny spit are washed by the Pacific, while on the south 
side rise precipitous cliffs of from eighteen hundred 
to four thousand feet, which make the isolation seem 
even more hopeless than the beautiful deep-blue waters 
of the sea ever could. The most difficult and dangerous 
trail, constantly manned by government guards, foils 
escape, if it were ever contemplated by the land side. 

Naturally the fear of being isolated at the settle- 
ment caused the natives to thwart segregation. Gen- 
erally it was done by secreting their afflicted, yet there 
are instances of lepers using violence to resist arrest. 
The necessity of severing ties of the strongest affec- 
tion involved grief of the deepest description, and 
many are the cases of abnegation where the clean 
have accompanied the afflicted to the settlement to 
die there with them. Then too, by degrees, there 
grew up the belief among the natives that terrible 
mistakes of diagnosis by the physicians were consign- 
ing innocent and helpless people to the living sepul- 
chre. And as.each year failed to eradicate the disease 
as had been represented, but still claimed its toll, the 
belief became almost universal that a larger propor- 
tion of those committed were sacrifices to the despot- 
ism and ignorance of the white man’s medical science 
that boasted but could not cure. 

By degrees, as the government realized the inability 
of the afflicted to care for themselves. conditions 
were improved, until finally the authorities took en- 
tire charge of the lepers, and to-day the appropria- 
tions for the maintenance and care of these wards 
are most generous, and exceed $125,000 annually. 
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The last report by the Governor states that there 
were at the receiving station where suspects are first 
taken before the commitment twenty persons under 
observation, and seven hundred and twenty-three at 
the settlement proper. The records since the estab- 
lishment of the settlement show that the total num- 
ber of lepers in the care of the government has varied 


slightly, some years being larger and some years 
smaller. Thus the statistics demonstrate that segre- 


gation has failed to eradicate leprosy, as many med- 
ical men thought it would. Nevertheless, the fact also 
remains that it has served quite well the purpose of 
its framers in checking the spread of the disease. 

‘So there is to be a more persistent policy of the 
Territory in dealing with the disease, in the hope that 
a cure may eventually be found. And in outlining 
this change of policy Governor Frear’s report says: 

“This subject has been studied carefully since a 


visit of Dr. Koch, the eminent German scientist, a 
little more than a year ago, and the last legislature 
enacted a carefully drawn law for the purpose of 


making a radical change in the methods of combating 
this disease. A law enacted two years ago was in- 
effectual from a legal standpoint. A new law, be- 
sides being designed to remedy the legal defects of 
that one, is designed to overcome the difficulties that 
have been experienced in the enforcement of the seg- 
regation laws ever since their enactment. Harshness 
will be avoided as far as possible in the methods of 
obtaining control of lepers; suitable precautions, sat- 
isfactory to the suspects, will be observed in order to 
insure against incorrect diagnoses; treatment will 
be given for a period at a hospital before removal 
to the settlement. and opportunities will be given for 
examinations from time to time, with a view to the 
release of persons found cured or incapable of spread- 
ing the disease. 

This change of policy is a marked victory for the 
natives. Secretly holding the belief in many cases that 
they or their loved ones did not have the disease, and 
apprehensive that they were apt to or had received 
incorrect diagnosis, which meant life imprisonment 
without any legal process whatever, for a misfortune 
and not a crime, it seems incredible that these people 
should calmly submit to segregation without the vio- 
ience of a national revolt. But they did, and in this 
change of attitude on the part of the dominant element 
is one of the highest tributes that could be paid to 
law-abiding character, the self-sacrifice and self-re- 
straint of the Hawaiian people. 





Madame X (Dorothy Donnelly) being revived after Madame X (Dorothy Donnelly) and her 
her collapse following on the verdict, in Act III, son Raymond Floriot (William Elliott) 
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Dorothy Donnelly, as Madame X, accusing Parissard (W. H. Denny) of being the real cause of the murder 


THE PLAY AND. THE PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM “MADAME X,” A FRENCH MELODRAMA NOW BEING PLAYED AT THE NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE, NEW YORK 
WHO HAD ABANDONED HER HUSBAND AND CHILD TWENTY YEARS PREVIOUSLY, AND HAS SUNK INTO THE LOWEST DEPTHS OF DEGRADATION, 
SHE IS ‘ARRAIGNED FOR MURDER, AND HER SON SUC- 


“MADAME X,” 
AND JUST BEFORE HER DEATH 


MURDERS A BLACKMAILER TO PREVENT HER SON, A YOUNG ADVOCATE, FROM LEARNING OF HER EXISTENCE. 
CESSFULLY DEFENDS HER AT THE ASSIZE COURT OF BORDEAUX, TO DISCOVER HER IDENTITY ONLY AFTEK HER ACQUITTAL 
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MoOHERE are several reasons why Mr. 

™ Frederick §. Converse’s opera, The 
Pipe of Desire, pirtorme: for the 
first time in New York at the Metro- 
fee politan on March 18th, should be 
YS subjected to a pretty rigid critical 
scrutiny. In the first place, Mr. Con- 
-yerse is an American, and The Pipe 
""S of Desire is the first opera by an 
American to be produced under the auspices of that 
august institution, The Metropolitan Opera House, In 
the second place, the opera 1s written to an English 
text, and, this text was used in the performance by a 
cast that, as to its principals (Mrs. Louise Homer, Mr. 
Riccardo Martin, Mr. Clarence Whitehill), was wholly 
American. For the first of these reasons, the event was 
awaited with high expectations by those who are pas- 
sionately convinced that there is some deep and neces- 
sitous relationship between art and patriotism; while 
the fact that Mr. Conyerse’s work was sung in Eng- 
lish claimed the eager attention of those other en- 
gaging beings who are forever, in season and out of 
season, clamoring for “opera in English” as. the 
natural, inevitable, and desirable end of all opera- 
giving in this country. 

Let us, therefore, before venturing to discuss with 
particularity the musical and dramatic qualities, per se, 
of Mr. Converse’s opera, address ourselves to the task 
of answering the two momentous questions which we 
have imagined as involved in this event: Did the pro- 
duction of The Pipe of Desire justify those ardent and 
confident souls who have held that the American opera- 
maker exists in suspension, and that all he needed was 
a reagent to precipitate him? And did the use of 
an English text on this occasion prove the de- 
sirability of employing the vernacular in operatic 
representations before American audiences? Alas, it is 
necessary to say that neither of these anxious queries 
can be answered with the kind of unequivoeal and ring- 
ing affirmation that is so cheering 7 employ in the 
settlement of «esthetic matters. It is not a pleasant 
thing to write, but it is necessary to say that the pro- 
duction of The Pipe of Desire still leaves one in an 
attitude of straining expectancy toward the worthy and 
important American opera. While as for the superior- 
ity of an English text in American operatic perform- 
ances, the most optimistic thing one can say is “ not 
proven.” ‘ 

It is no part of the duty of the mere musical ap- 
praiser—as was remarked a few weeks ago in this 
place—to inquire into the motives and reasons which 
govern an operatic management’s choice of works and 
singers; consequently it would be impertinent to specu- 
late concerning the motives which governed the selec- 
tion of Mr, Converse’s work for the high and re- 
markable distinction of heading the list of American 
operas that, it is agreeable to imagine, will some day 
have a place in the activities of the Metropolitan. Yet 
future historians of music in this country, assuming, 
as they are bound to, that it was the intention of the 
management to exhibit a representative native piece, 
are not unlikely to wonder whether the choice of The 
Pipe of Desire was the result of a careful and de- 
liberate examination of available operas by Ameri- 
cans; whether the whole field was conscientiously sur- 
veyed; whether composers were invited to submit 
scores for consideration: whether, in short, The Pipe 
of Desire was, musically and dramatically, the best 
American opera procurable. The present commen- 
tator is uninformed concerning these facts; the ques- 
tion has been raised in simple justice to those mute 
inglorious opera-makers among us who may have un- 
known and unsummoned masterworks in their desks. 

And what of the effect of the English text as em- 
ployed by the singers in the production of Mr. Con- 
verse’s opera? Did its use succeed in making clear to 
the audience the meaning of the librettist, thus demon- 
strating the superiority for this purpose of the ver- 
nacular over a foreign tongue? It is the unanimous 
verdict of half a dozen of the musie critics who were 
present that, for the most part, the characters on the 
stage might as well have st singing in one of the 
contemned tongues of Europe so far as the enlighten- 
ment of the linguistically uninstructed among their 
auditors was concerned. One could make out a word 
here and there; but, as a rule, the plight of the lis- 
tener acquainted with no language save English was 
as serious as it would have been if the singers had 
used French, German, or Italian. In brief, the chief 
advantage which has been claimed for the use of Eng- 
lish in performances at the Metropolitan—that (to 
quote the familiar and touching cliché) it would “ bring 
opera into closer touch with the people” by enabling 
them to understand what was being said and done on 
the stage—was not made manifest. It would involve 
too considerable a digression from the essential subject 
of our review—which is Mr. Converse’s opera—to in- 
quire into the causes of this miscarriage; but the 
obstinate fact remains that an opera with an English 
text, sung by native, English-speaking singers ani- 
mated by an earnest desire to make themselyes under- 
stood, has failed to demonstrate the wisdom of pro- 
ceeding at once to discard the original texts of Rigo- 
letto, Faust, and Lohengrin. and presenting them here- 
after with English translations of their librettos. The 
larger question of the desirability or undesirability of 
giving all operas, whether written te French, German, 
Italian, Bohemian, or Russian texts, mn English trans- 
lations, for the assumed benefit of American audiences, 
cannot here and now be adequately discussed. It is by 
no means determined by the regrettable outcome of 
the experiment with The Pipe of Desire; yet it is in- 
disputable that that experiment has a direct and sig- 
nificant bearing upon the subject. 
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There remains, then, the question of the essential 
characteristics of the opera itself. Let us proceed to 
our somewhat belated discussion of it. 

The Pipe of Desire, a “ romantic grand opera” in 
one act, is numbered Opus 24-in the list of Mr. Con- 
yerse’s works, which means that it is one of the most 
recent of his compositions; it was finished in 1905. 
In January, February, and March of 1906 it had a 
series of special performances at Jordan Hall, Boston, 
under the direction of Mr. Wallace Goodrich. A pro- 
duction of the opera was announced for last season at 
the Metropolitan, but was postponed. The singers 
engaged in the New York performances were Mrs. 
Homer, Mr, Martin, Mr. Whitehill (in the chief rdles), 
Miss Lenora Sparkes, Miss Lillia Snelling, Mr. Her- 
bert Witherspoon, and Mr. Glenn Hall, in subordi- 
nate parts. Mr. Alfred Hertz condueted. 

The text chosen hy Mr. Conyerse was written by Mr. 
George Edward Barton, a Boston architect. Instead 
of attempting the all but impossible task of describing 
intelligibly the action of Mr. Barton’s libretto, I shall 
quote from the synopsis of the plot given by Mr. Olin 
Downes, author of the official guide-book of the opera, 
thus allowing the librettist to speak as nearly as pos- 
sible for himself: 

“The scene [is] the unreal world—the realms of fancy. 
The human personalities which by their desires call 
into play the forces of the drama, are Jolan, a shep- 
herd, and Naioa, his betrothed. The Old One, the 
Watcher, the executor of laws unchanging, plays upon 
the Pipe of Desire, the symbol of the force which is ever 
creative, ‘the sceptre of the world.’ This is the Pipe 
that God gave to Lilith, Adam’s first wife. She 
played to Adam each day in Eden, and whenever he 
heard the Pipe, Adam was stirred to fresh effort and 
accomplishment. One day, dissatisfied, the First Man 
took the Pipe in his own hands and blew upon it. God 
granted his desire, but heneeforth Adam wandered 
over the earth. Then God gave the Pipe to The Old 
One, who still plays upon it in the wilderness. .. . 

“ The Elves, Sylphs, Undines, Gnomes, Salamanders— 


“forces of nature—are subservient to The Old One, and 


they dance to the music of the Pipe. 
* Here is the motto of the drama: 


“There is a God whose laws, unchanging, 
No one may hope to disobey: 
Man’s own desires forced upon the ordained way. 
He for a moment triumphs, 
He has his will: 
He pays the penalty. 


“On the first day of spring Iolan comes singing up 
the valley. He has toiled hard through the winter, 
and to-morrow he will wed Naioa. The Elves wish to 
do the peasant a kindness, for he has always been their 
friend.’ They show themselves, which is permitted on 
this day, and assure him of their good-will (But this 
appearance is likely to result in evil for the mortal). 
Only The Old One is gloomy and uncomfortable. Tolan 
mocks the Keeper and his premonitions: ‘Is this the 
king whom they all obey? Where are his crown and 
sceptre? the Pipe? Who will believe a child’s tale? 
Of what use is it save to make you dance?’ 

“The Elyes, reminded, demand the Dance of Spring, 
and The Old One, who must obey them on this day 
of the year, reluctantly pipes the measure. They fling 
themselves into the dance. Iolan is amused, incredu- 
lous. Any pipe would have done as well. He defies 
its power, and the angry wood-folk insist that The 
Old One play again. He warns Tolan... . 

“Tolan is forced to dance, and is made a laughing- 
stock. In a rage he seizes the Pipe and blows upon it, 
at first discordantly. If he could but play ‘ the strain 
that enters now within my soul.’ He sees a vision of 
his futyre happiness. He calls to Naioa. In the heat 
of his strength and passion, in his self-sufficiency and 
lack of understanding, the mortal would set the uni- 
verse awry that he might prematurely fulfil his obsess- 
ing desire. 

“The fiat goes forth. Naioa, fever-stricken, rises 
from her distant sick-bed, and hastens to her lover, to 
whom, agonized and now helpless, it is permitted to 
see the result of his wilfulness. Over eruel rocks, 
through icy streams. Naioa makes her way, and ar- 
riving, soon dies of her fever. At the suggestion that 
Tolan has brought this upon himself, the shepherd, 
frantic with grief, turns to strike The Old One; but 
realization comes to him: he remembers Naioa’s gentle- 
ness, and he falls weeping by her side. The Elves 
desire The Old Qne to play the song of Autumn, that 
Jolan may see how all things pass and wither. With 
the sound of the music the shepherd sees the summer 
wane, and the shadows gather. Earthly desire has 
left him. Above he sees a vision of Naioa, and he 
dies.” 

Now we have Mr. Downes’s word for it that this is 
“symbolism”: it. is certainly unintelligible as mere 
drama. The libretto is not only obscure, inchoate, con- 
fused, and fatuous, as drama, but it is, as literature, 
quite heyond the pale of serious discussion. Much of 
it, to be quite frank, trembles on the verge of balder- 
dash; there are pages which are amazingly vapid and 
inane; and, at ifs best, the diction is hopelessly com- 
monplace. 

Considered as mere drama, sans_ symbolism, Mr. 
Barton’s play. then, is quite futile and. valueless, 
without point, logic or coherence; it stands or falls 
with its symbolism, and the symbolism in this case is 
a weak and tottering prop. Indeed, to apply the term 
“symbolism” to the absurd farrago of philosophico- 
operatic odds and ends which Mr. Barton has here 
concocted is to be guilty of just the stupid misuse of 
the word that has brought a noble esthetic method 
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into contempt and ill-repute among “the general.” 
Symbolism, as has been remarked before in these pages 
under another head, is a fine and potent thing, a thing 
that has served the masters well; but symbolism in the 
drama—as in any other art—must be, above every- 
thing, inescapable. It cannot, be too often or too posi 
tively said that when it requires elucidation it defeats 
its obvious purpese, and becomes stultifying and in 
tolerable—indeed, it ceases to be, in any true sense, 
symbolism at all. For symbolism in the hands of a 
master is not a deep-hidden kernel that must needs be 
anxiously and laboriously extracted; it is an inform 
ing spirit, a vivid radiance, that should shine through, 
should make transparent, the artistic structure which 
it inhabits. It will not do to say that Mr. Barton’s 
essay as a symbolist is too subtle or profound to be 
comprehended by the wayfaring observer. It is not 
subtle, and it is not profound: it is merely feeble, 
stammering, and incoherent. If Mr. Barton would 
know how the symbolistic method may be used with 
effectiveness, lucidity, and perfect art in writing for the 
stage, let him study Mr. Yeats’s little * morality,” 
The Hour-Glass. Nothing could be more uncompro- 
misingly symbolistie in intention and procedure, yet it 
would be hard to allege anything in modern dramatie 
literature that is more instant and_ irresistible, 
clearer, more transparent, more moving in its effect, 
than this exquisite parable of the soul. That is authen 
tie “ symbolism.” 

To come at last to Mr. Conyerse’s music, it must be 
said at once that his share in the opera is upon a 
very different plane from that of his literary col 
laborator. Mr. Converse is a musician of experience, 
skill, and taste, and he has some admirable qualities 
His characteristics as a composer were discussed at 
some length in this place three years ago (February 
16, 1907), and there is no need at present to reiterate 
in detail the opinions then expressed. Mr. Converse 
is an accomplished craftsman. He knows how to utter 
his ideas without hesitancy, without bungling. That 
is to say, he is an expert builder. But when we come 
to consider the material with which he builds, we find 
ourselves compelled to view his performances with a 
good deal less satisfaction. 

There are two ways of writing memorable, im- 
portant, and valuable music. There is the way of 
the innovators and pioneers, those who have made 
original contributions to the general stock of musical 
ideas—such adventurous creators as Monteverde, Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner, Debussy. And there 
is the way of those who, bringing powerful and forma 
tive indiyidualities to bear upon ideas the pattern of 
which their predecessors had evolyed, impregnated 
those ideas with the image of their own passion and 
desire, transforming and giving new force and beauty 
to the material which they found awaiting them, but 
adding to it no essentially novel elements: of such were 
Schumann, Brahms, Tchaikovsky. There is no other 
way of achieving music that the world will care to 
remember. But it is open to any composer of con 
structive skill, taste, feeling, and intellectual energy, 
to write a kind of musie which will give pleasure to 
those who do not demand to be fed continuously upon 
masterpieces. Mr. Converse, so far as he has revealed 
himself, belongs to the class of useful and worthy 
music-wrights who are fitted to perform this especial 
function. He has nothing new to say, and he has no 
individual and transforming way of saying things that 
are not new. The music which he has written in The 
Pipe of Desire is just the kind of musie which his 
previous work would have led one to expect from him. 
Of course he was handicapped by his egregious libretto, 
in the selection of which he betrayed an incomprehen 


sible want of dramatic instinct and literary tact. But 
more than one composer has triumphed over a_ bad 
“book”; the trouble in Mr. Conyerse’s case is that 


there is no quality in his music which might cause us 
to forget its dramatic substratum. Mr. Converse says 
nothing which has not already been said, with incom- 
parably greater eloquence and beauty, by Wagner, 
MacDowell, Debussy, Goldmark, and others. There are 
pages in his score which have charm and feeling, there 
are pretty and gracious episodes; there is smooth, rich, 
picturesque (though generally conventional) instru 
mentation; and we are aware throughout of the adroit- 
ness, the ease and address, of the able and resourceful 
workman. But not only is the music wholly lacking in 
individual profile, but there is not even unity in the 
habit of speech which Mr. Converse assumes. We get 
passages in the later-Wagnerian manner—as_ the 
‘Naoia” theme—set cheek by jow] with other pas- 
sages—as that which the official guide calls the “* Pipe” 
theme—conceived in the ingratiating style employed 
by Mr. Victor Herbert, Mr. Reginald De Koven, the 
late Mr. Ethelbert Nevin, and others who have found 
the secret way to the popular heart. At its best the 
music is derivative or merely unexceptionable; at its 
worst.it is trivial and banal. Jf it had even a single 
moment in which the speech of the composer took on 
the unmistakable quality of individual intensity and 
conviction, a single moment in which the voice of Mr. 
Converse were indubitably speaking to us, one would 
gladly condone all its suave and dexterous common- 
place, its ominous success in saying nothing with so 
gracious and elaborate a skill. 

The production of the opera, on its orchestral and 
scenic sides, was excellent. On the vocal and histrionic 
sides it was somewhat less admirable. Mrs. Homer 
as Naoia, Mr. Martin as Iolan, Mr. Whitehill as The 
Old One, acted and sang, for the most part, tenta- 
tively, without fervor or illusion of effect. But the 
singing of the chorus, the dancing, the stage pictures. 
the orchestra under Mr. Hertz, were all that could 
have been asked. 
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{ WAL OANY})) pass—that is the question which has 
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VF on March 26th last, it was only for 
~ the purpose of studying this vexing 
problem still further, to give it the acid test of practice, 
and to take, to what it is hoped will be the final meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, on April 29th next, such opinions 
as will enable them to make a complete and final re- 
vision of the playing code for the season of 1910. 

The mere fact that the committee has thus far held 
two meetings in one year for the purpose of “ reform- 
ing” the game is of itself precedent-breaking and 
precedent-making. But it by no means represents the 
total of the committee’s departure from previous cus- 
tom. Perhaps a brief review of what the rule-makers 
have done so far will best disclose what it is necessary 
for them to do at the session to be held the end of this 
month. 

On February 4th and 5th last the fourteen members 
of the committee met in New York and went thoroughly 
into the various phases of needed football reform. 
They debated harmoniously and digested carefully the 
myriad suggestions as to necessary or salutary 
ebanges in the rules that had come to them individu- 
ally and collectively. They worked out the best of 
these proposals—which had come from committee mem- 
hers, players, coaches, and general public—into three 
groups. Then they adjourned for the purpose of study- 
ing these groups and also of giving the public and 
every one interested in football a similar opportunity. 

When the committee reconvened on March 25th, after 
its six weeks’ recess, it received the reports of its mem- 
bers on the changes contained in these three groups 
and many other proposed changes which had _ been 
evolved in the interim. I[t reconvened, also, with a 
good, sound, working knowledge of just what effect the 
proposed changes would have on the game, something 
that no previous session of the rules committee has 
ever had. 

For during those six weeks various ’varsity elevens 
had been drilled and coached under the game as each 
group would, if adopted, make it, and the results of 
these practice contests were most carefully noted and 
tabulated, and then forwarded to every one of the 
fourteen rule-makers. Further, several members of 
the committee personally supervised these try-outs of 
the proposed rules, so that they might have first-hand 
information of their effect on the game. 

The value, therefore, of the month and a half which 
elapsed between the February and the March sessions 
of the committee cannot be over-estimated. In previous 
years the committee had legislated along the lines 
deemed best without a fair or accurate opportunity to 
judge what the results of such revision might be until 
the next actual playing season. Then further reform, 
if this were needed—and under such conditions of rule- 
making it usually was—could not be obtained until the 
following . fall. 

This year that is not the case. Having had ample 
opportunity to see its proposed changes—and all of 
them—put into actual practice with real ’varsity 
elevens playing the new game, the committee’s mem- 
bers have not been working in the dark or merely on 
theory, as in previous years, but have been able to 
base their revision on stern facts and hard-headed logic. 
This time it seems safe to say to the public that the 
adopted reforms will have the desired result: That 
football has been made as safe to its participants as 
any American team game in which there is deliberate 
physical contact can be made. 

It should be said further that the three groups of 
proposed changes which the committee evolved from 
its February session were combined—-after lengthy de- 
bate and blackboard diagramming of their various 
phases and predicted results—with an eye to the result 
that they would have on the whole game of foctball, 
rather than on some isolated reform which might serve 
but to introduce a more harmful substitute than the 
rule it displaced. 

It was after a practical and theoretical study of 
these three groups and two days of debate on them on 
March 25th and 26th, that the committee finally pro- 
mulgated six rule changes on the last-named date, to- 
gether with two groups more, which are to receive the 
same acid ‘test of practice that their predecessors 
received and then are to be acted upon on April 29th 
in the final adoption of the whole code. These rules 
and groups were: 

1. There shall be no five-yards-out-from-centre re- 
striction on the man who receives the ball from the 
snapper-back, so that quarter-back runs may be made 
across the line of scrimmage anywhere. (Amending 
Rule XV., Section 4.) 

2. There shall be seven men of the attacking side 
on the line of scrimmage at all times. Just. which 
seven men—that is to say, whether they shall be the 
Seven men who customarily play as forwards, or 
whether interchanging between forwards and backs 
shall be permitted—has not yet been decided upon. 
(Amending Rule VIII., Section 1.) 

3. There shall be an absolute prohibition of the 
flying tackle. 

4. There shall be a division of the game into four 
periods of play of fifteen minutes each, with a shorter 
intermission than fifteen minutes between the second 
and third quarters. Play at the beginning of the 
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second and fourth quarters shall be resumed with the 
teams having changed goals, the ball te be put in play 
im the same relative position in which it was when the 
first and third periods came to an end. 
Rule IV., Sections 1 and 2.) 


(Amending 





Making Football Safe 


By Albert Shelby 


5. (a) There shall be no pushing or pulling of the 
runner with the ball by members of his side. 

(b) Thére shall be the same limitation as to the 
attacking side’s use of hands on team-mates as apply 
to the attacking side’s use of hands on opponents. 
(Amending Rule XVIII.) 

6. A kicked ball shall travel at least twenty yards 
across the line of scrimmage to put the attacking 
eleven on side. (Amending Rule XX., Section 4.) 

These changes, which have been definitely decided 
upon, have now only to be put into proper phraseology 
by a sub-committee of the rules committee to be incor- 
porated into the code. These six rules were adopted 
regardless of what further changes, represented in two 
widely divergent groups, were made. It was decided 
that the six changes would dovetail into either of the 
styles of play as contained in the following tentative 
plans, one of which will be adopted on April 29th: 


GROUP “ A 9 
1. Limit the forward pass to behind the attacking 
line of scrimmage. 
2. (a) Limit the width of the attack and the de- 
fence either arbitrarily to within five yards of each 





willing to grasp the nettle firmly and not dally longer 
with it in the fatuous hope ef trying to accomplish 
with tenderness what can be done only by fearlessness 
and perhaps brutal crushing. 

“'The forward pass,” said Robert P. Kernan, a 
former Harvard full-back and all-America back, 
recently, “is the diseased vermiform appendix of foot 
ball. It is a highly dangerous and utterly useless 
play. No game in which this play is allowed, as at 
present, can be made safe, any more than a human 
being with an acutely diseased appendix can be made 
to thrive. An operation excising the dangerous growth 
is the only cure.” 

Why? Because, as long as the forward pass may be 
made under the rules which existed in 1909 and prior 
thereto for five years, the defence must be kept open 
to the point of folly, vacuity, and life-menace. As 
long as the attacking side may, under the rules, throw 
the ball across the line of scrimmage at any time 
and for any distance within the capabilities of its 
despatcher, the defence must necessarily remain open 
to protect against the success of that pass. 

. It was because the rules committee came to this 
conclusion, an inevitable one, with regard to the on-side 
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The men who are revising football 
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side of the snapper-back, or, (b) Limit the width of 
the defensive scrimmage-linte to the width of the offen- 
sive scrimmage-line, whatever that may be. 

3. The distance to be gained in three tries shall be 
fifteen yards. There may be a change in the distance 
to be gained inside of the twenty or fifteen yard lines, 
so that the distance shall be but ten yards in three 
tries or fifteen yards in four tries. 


» » 


Group “B 

1. The ‘distance to be gained shall be ten yards in 
three tries everywhere on the field of play. 

2. The forward pass shall be allowed across the line 
of scrimmage. with the present five-yards-out-from- 
centre limitation still in force, with a further proviso 
that the only players of the attack eligible to recover 
the pass shall be the players at the ends of the line 
and those in the back-field at the time the ball was put 
in play. 

3. On an uncompleted forward pass the ball shall be 
brought back to the point where the forward pass was 
made and there again put in play in a scrimmage, the 
uncompleted forward pass to count as a down, and 
without further penalty. 

4. The receiver of a forward pass shall receive some 
sort of protection. 

One of the very first things which the rules commit- 
tee did at its February session was to examine care- 
fully the statistics of fatalities and injuries sustained 
on the football field during the season of 1909. But 
one conclusion was tenable or even possible: The great 
preponderance of hurts—fatal, serious, or merely 
casual—were received either by the defensive tackles 
and ends or by players carrying the ball in attacks 
directed at the tackle position. Other than for the 
injuries sustained in flying tackles, there was not a 
single iota of doubt on that point. 

Easy enough, then, it might appear, so to legislate as 
to protect this most vulnerable of positions. But it is 
not so easy as at first blush may appear, unless one is 
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kick as permitted in 1909 and previous thereto, that 
the rule change contained in paragraph 6 of its March 
26th promulgation was made. And that is why Group 
“A” is favored instead of Group “B” of the pro- 
posed further changes, the committee desiring, however, 
to give the exponents of the present forward pass all 
the opportunities they wanted to try to work out some 
safe restrictions wherewith to surround its use. — 
Where formerly—that is, prior to the advent of the 
ill-fated forward pass, which is, incidentally, not foot- 
ball at all but basket-ball—the defence consisted of 
but three lines, the forward pass across the line of 


scrimmage compels four. The first is, of course, the 
men on the actual line of scrimmage. Next comes a 


player, usually the full-back, on the secondary line: 
he is used to plug line-holes or stop such line attacks 
as may get past the primary line. 

Before the forward pass was born, this secondary line 
had on it the two half-backs as well as the full-back, 
and these halves assisted the tackles and the ends in 
breaking up the interference and thrusting back or 
downing the runner with the ball. Now, however, the 
defensive halves must play midway or two-thirds of 
the way, back between the primary and the feurth line 
of defence, the quarter-back. Because, if they play too 
close to the line a large and undefended territory lies 
between the scrimmage line and the defensive quarter- 
back on the fourth-line, thereby giving ample oppor- 
tunity to the attacking eleven for the successful em- 
ployment of the forward pass. 

This style of defence—and it has been found the 
only adequate defence to the forward pass across the 
line of scrimmage—has made the defensive tackles, in 


particular, mere chopping-blocks for the attack. No 
longer are the tackles assisted by the half-backs. Go it 


alone they must. And so injury is thrust upon them, 
with hardly a chance for them to avoid it. 
The runner with the ball, when thrown at the tackle 
positions, is easily hurt, because one or both of the 
(Continued on page 33) 
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CURRENT RAILROAD STRATEGY 


BANKRUPT little piece of railroad 
out in the Middle West happens to 
be located in such a way as to make 
h it invaluable to one of the big sys- 
tems and is about to be sold to 
Fd AZr} that systém at a big price. Oper- 
Dye UN ated independently, the only thing 
ORG the little road has ever been able 

i to earn is a receivership. Operated 
in connection with the big system, the chances are ten 
to one that the little road will be able to show earn- 
ings which will make its securities a mighty good 
investment to hold. 

That is strategic positior as against straight earn- 
ing power—future possibilicies as against past ‘per- 
formances—the prime consideration in three-fourths 
of the deals that go through. A Harriman wants a 
Central Pacific to carry through to the coast his Union 
Pacific, tied up in a Utah desert and without an outlet 
for its Middle Western traffic—will he base his action 
on what the erstwhile streak of rust across the plains 
has been able to earn, or will he base his action and 
the price he is willing to pay, on what he conceives 
may be made of the property used in connection with 
his own? 

Progress in straight lines is the great tendency at 
present in the world of railroad construction and com- 
bination. To make the long haul shorter and easier, 
to go through and not around—that is at present the 
great problem. Out in Colorado the new Denver, 
Northwestern, and Pacific is being run in a straight 
line from Denver west to Salt Lake over a route up 
to now avoided by railroad-construction engineers. 
The St. Paul recently spent a hundred million dollars 
building a straight outlet to the Pacific coast for its 
network of limes in the Middle West. Down in Mary- 
land eighty-three miles of road are being built at a 
cost of $12,000,000 in order to give the New York Cen- 
tral a straight haul from Buffalo to Baltimore. By 
the acquisition of the little piece of road connecting 
Cincinnati and Chicago, the Chesapeake and Ohio has 
heen converted from a humble “ coaler” into one of 
the shortest of the through lines connecting Chicago 
and the Atlantic seaboard. These are a few instances 
showing the practical application of the “ progress in 
straight lines” idea and the part played by it in cur- 
rent railroad strategy. 

On account of the extraordinary efforts being made 
to increase the shipping facilities of several ports on 
the middle Atiantic seaboard, the recent deals by 
which the New York Central is to be carried down 
into Baltimore, and the Chesapeake made a continuous 
line from Chicago to Norfolk, Virginia, stand out 
prominently in the current railway strategy. Because 
of its possible effect on traflie now brought into New 
York, the Western Maryland-New York Central com- 
bination is particularly important. 

For several years after the abandoning by the 
Goulds of their plan to get into Pittsburg, it will be 
remembered, the Western Maryland property re- 
mained very much under a cloud—on account of its 
line running from Baltimore nearly up to Pittsburg, 
a road of very great strategic possibilities, but ending 
in the West Virginia coal-fields and hardly able to 
carn fixed charges. About a hundred miles above the 
road’s Western terminus the Pittsburg and Lake Erie, 
one of the roads ot the New York Central system, 
came to an end just below Pittsburg, but between the 
termini of the two roads lay a mountain range so 
formidable that any idea of building a connecting line 
was halted by the expense involved. Eventually, how- 
ever, as the Central's necessity for an outlet farther 
down on the Atlantic seaboard became more and more 
urgent, it was decided that, at whatever cost, this con- 
necting link must be built. A ninety-nine-year agree- 
ment between the two roads was entered into, and the 
work at once commenced. 

Completion of this eighty-three-mile line, about a 
year and one-half from now, will give New York Cen- 
tral a line from Buffalo to tidewater at Baltimore, 
fully forty miles shorter than its present line from 
Buffalo to New York. But what is even more impor- 
tant than that, it will put New York Central in a 
position to share in the development of these ports 
along the middle Atlantic seaboard and to compete on 
terms of equality not only with its old rival, the 
Pennsylvania, but with the Chesapeake and Ohio as 
well. 

For by reason of its having at last secured entrance 
into both Chicago and Toledo, on the Lakes, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio becomes a most decided factor in the 
situation. For years past the Chesapeake, running 
from Norfolk inland pea h the coal-fields all the 
way out to Cincinnati, has been a steady earner, but 
a local proposition pure and simple, a well-run road, 
but no more of a factor in the Eastern through-rate 
situation than the Choctaw or the ’Frisco. Since the 
present management has taken hold of the road, how- 
ever, all that is different. New life has been put into 
the. property, fresh capital has been raised, extensive 
improvements undertaken. By the purchase of the 
Hocking Valley road the system has been extended 
up to Toledo, and by the coming purchase of the Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, and Louisville it will be brought into 
Chicago. Down at Norfolk and Newport News, where 
the road reaches the coast, most extensive improve- 
ments are under way, improvements calculated to 
make Newport News one of the most important ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard, From the Great Lakes the 
drift of traffic is unmistakably away from an easterly 
to a southeasterly direction, an evolution to which 
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By Franklin Escher 


both the New York Central and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio interests have shown themselves keenly alert. 
Located along the pathway of this drift, the bankrupt 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Louisville and the ex-bank- 
rupt western Maryland—properties of inconsiderable 
earning power, but of wonderful strategic position— 
have both of them been joined to big systems and will 
be made paying propositions. 

Just as the drift of traftic from the Great Lakes 
seems to be more toward the southeast than formerly, 
the drift from Middle Western points toward the Pa- 
cifie coast seems, to be tending more and more in 
a southwesterly direction. Whether it is because of 
the fact that we are nearing the time when the Canal 
is to be finished or whether it is because the commer- 
cial development of the Southwest is exerting a 
magnet-like effect, there exists an unmistakable tend- 
ency for the traffic currents out of Middle Western 
cities to dip to the southward. 

Recognition of this tendency was largely respon- 
sible for the inception of the Kansas City, Mexico, and 
Orient undertaking, the new 1600-mile road which is 
being built in a straight line southwest from Kansas 
City to the lower end of the Gulf of California. 
Shorter’ by nearly five hundred miles than any other 
route to the Pacific, and running exactly through the 
zone toward which the traflic currents are tending, 
such a line seems bound to be a success. Located as 
it is, every bit of development in the Southwest, every 
shovelful of earth dug out of the canal, means im- 
provement in an already exceedingly strong strategic 
position. 

By no means, however, will the new “ Orient” road 
have the field to itself. What was clear to the backers 
of that project when they decided to build the new 
line was equally clear to that greatest of railroad 
geniuses, E. H. Harriman, and at the time of his 
death the problem to which he was giving by far the 
greater part of his attention was the extension of the 
Southern Pacific Jines down through the northern part 
of Mexico to the Pacific coast. About half completed 
at the present time, this extension, when it is finished 
three or four years from now, will give the Southern 
Pacific very much the same sort of a line from 
Middle Western points southwest to the Pacific as the 
Kansas City, Mexico, and Orient will have. The 
Orient’s line, will, perhaps, be a little straighter, but 
not enough to give it much of an advantage. And as 
against any such advantage, it must be borne in mind 
that the Southern Pacifie’s lines in that territory, 
particularly, are in wonderful physical condition, and 
that the company, having been long on the ground, 
is in a better position to get business than any new- 
comer can possibly be for a good while to come. 

But however strongly the Pacifieward traffie cur- 
rents may be tending in a southwesterly direction, so 
enormous a volume of business is bound to keep on 
flowing straight west and east through the middle of 
the country, that the position of the Western Pacific 
road, which connects Salt Lake City with San Fran- 
cisco, is bound to remain a vital element in trans- 
continental railroad strategy. Western Pacific may, 
not inaptly perhaps, be called the key to the Golden 
Gate. 

Begun in 1905 by the Goulds in order to get an 
independent Pacific-coast outlet. for the transconti- 
nental system they were planning at that time, the 
900-mile Western Pacific has just been finished and 
opened for traffic. But during the time the line was 
being built, great changes were taking place, the 
xoulds for one thing being forced to give up their 
plan for an ocean-to-ocean line.. Completion of what 
was to have been the western outlet of that transcon- 
tinental, therefore, leaves the Denver and Rio Grande 
and the other Gould roads with a property on their 
hands bigger and more expensive and with a greater 
carrying capacity than they have any use for. 
Western Pacific, it is true, isa splendid outlet for 
the westbound through traffic of the Gould system 
such as it is, but the fact of the matter is that the 
Gould system such as it is and the Gould system such 
as it was planned, and for the rounding out of which 
the building of the Western Pacific was originally 
undertaken, are two very different propositions. To 
the Gould roads which own it, the Western Pacific is 
as though a man had built a garage designed to hold 
three or four automobiles and then found himself in 
a position to maintain only one. 

That being the case, and the through traffic of the 
Gould system hardly being enough to keep the Western 
Pacific “ going,” it follows that a deal is likely to be 
made with one of the big landlocked roads like the 
Rock Island or the Burlington who could afford to pay 
well for the use of Western Pacific’s facilities. The 
new line is well built and capable of handling a lot 
of traffic, and there are several roads who have a lot 
of traffic which, if they could make the right sort of 
a traffic arrangement, they would like to send over 
the Western Pacific. 

All sorts of rumors are current as to efforts being 
made by some of these roads to make a deal with the 
Goulds for trackage rights over the Western Pacific, it 
having been even claimed of late that the Burlington 
has bought a half interest in the property. Consider- 
ing that the Burlington already has Pacific-coast con- 
nections over the other two Hin roads, however, it 


seems far more likely that Rock Island is the system 
which will eventually be successful in its bid for the 
= facilities this Western Pacific has to offer. 

ock Island needs a coast outlet more than any other 
big system running into Denver, Jn the Western 
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Pacific it has a chance to secure such an outlet, and 


it will take a pretty strong and determined opposition 


bidder to deprive it of its chance. 

That the new Denver, Northwestern, and Pacific, 
which is being built west from Denver to Salt Lake 
City, the eastern terminus of the Western Pacific, 
will figure in the deal, is far from improbable. By 
making a deal with the Denver and Rio Grande, the 
Rock Island people could earry their system into 
Salt Lake City, but such a route would be far in- 
ferior in every way to the route offered by the new 
“Moffat ” line, and will hardly be chosen if it is in 
any way possible for the Rock Island to get hold of 
the new property now nearing completion. Shorter 
considerably that Union Pacifie’s line from Denver 
to Salt Lake, this new piece of road added to the 
Rock Island lines would put Rock Island in a_posi- 
tion to offer effective competition even to Union Pa- 
cific. Once connected at Salt Lake City with the 
Western Pacific, Rock Island would have a line from 
Chicago to the Pacific Ocean second to none, and 
enabling it to take a dominating position in the 
Western through-traffic situation. 

These are facts more important, if anything, than 
present earning power, and in any estimate of the 
true value of the securities concerned are bound to be 
taken into consideration. 





There are other things than the tariff and the trusts 
and the cost of living to the importance of which the 
country is awakening. It is beginning to be generally 
realized, for instance, that continuance for any length 
of time of the present condition of our foreign trade 
is bound to entail serious consequences. The fact 
that after the depression of 1893 a foreign-trade situa- 
tion much resembling the present was cleared up by 
a determined invasion of the foreign markets on our 
part, is comforting to a certain degree, but does not 
prove that this time “everything will come out all 
right ” again. We are seventeen years away from 
1893 and things have changed. 

Declarations that we must hold imports in check by 
being more’ economical, or that our merchants must 
realize the state of things and try to correct it by 
increasing exports, are all very well, and made in the 
right spirit, but will not result in the import of one 
yard less of silk or in the export of one bushel more of 
flour. Individuals cannot be expected to act as a 
whole in these things, and they won’t, whether they 
are expected to or not. Into whatever state our 
foreign trade drifts, there will be just as much silk 
worn or’ champagne consumed. When the change 
comes it will come because conditions affecting the 
consumption of these articles have changed. 

Prices of all commodities are relatively higher in 
the United States than anywhere else in the world. 
For just as long as that condition prevails we ean ex- 
pect not only to see foreign sellers dumping into this 
market all the merchandise they possibly can, but our 
own merchants, apathetic to the possibilities of export 
trade, selling their goods right here in this market 
where prices are best. 


Decline in the price of British consols to the lowest 
point reached since the rate of interest on the bonds 
was reduced to 2% per cent. seven years ago has at- 
tracted wide-spread attention, and has given quite a 
fillip to the theory about the bad effect of increasing 
gold production on the price of bonds. The “ premier 
security ” at panic prices is too good an illustration 
to be passed by, and the gold-depreciation theorists’ 
*T told you so” is heard loud in al! the land. 

As a matter of fact, the decline in the price of con- 
sols is a perfectly natural result of financial condi- 
tions prevailing in the London market. On the one 
hand there is the piling up of the millions upon 
millions of tax money in the London banks with the 
government still unauthorized to touch one shilling of 
it, while, on the other, there is the spectacle of a specu- 
lation in rubber and oil shares described as rivalling 
the Argentine craze of twenty years ago or even the 
famous South Sea Bubble. Add to this the prospect 
of another general election in the near future, and 
the explanation of the low price of British government 
bonds will be found to be quite satisfactory. 


It will come as a surprise to a great many people 
to learn that Argentina, with an area of about one- 
third of. the United States and a population of about 
one-fifteenth, is so rapidly superseding us as the 
world’s chief wheat-growing nation that it is bound 
to be only a few years before we are left far behind. 

It is unpleasant to be left far behind at anything, 
but in this case, with our own wheat consumption in- 
creasing so much faster than our production, we can 
be grateful that some other country has come to the 
front ‘with a large and increasing production of 
wheat. Argentina is taking away our prestige as a 
wheat-growing country, it is true, but prestige with- 
out the power to make good never did amount to 
much. In proportion to our large and increasing 
population we are not raising enough wheat in this 
country to export any considerable amount, and as 
the non wheat-raising countries must somehow be sup- 
plied, it is a good thing all around that Argentina is 
able to step in and do the supplying. There are able 
economists in this country who claim that inside of a 
few _ we ourselves will be importing wheat from 
the Argentine, 




















The Gentler View 


PROFANITY, POSES, AND TACT 
By Florida Pier 


Ir is no light matter to declare off- 
hand that “damn” is no longer a swear 
word, or, to be a shade more accurate, 
that it is not always profanity. With 
that careless decision a magistrate has 
upset the life scheme of—how many peo- 
ple? To have one’s greatest dissipation 
declared innocuous, to be deprived at one 
blow of all majesty and might, daring 
and deviltry—oh, it is not right, it is not 
fair! The world should have been warn- 
ed. It should have been given a chance 
to find something else before this darling 
of its heart was robbed of all quality. 
The women are going to feel it most. 
“Damn” had come to belong so personal- 
ly to them. It was the great length they 
went, their limit of revolutionary free- 
dom, and now with the word in their 
mouths it is pronounced fit for the most 
cautious conservative. Dust and ashes 
are inadequate to describe its present dry- 
ness. The “d” rings out with its old 
fervor, but the “m” and “n” trail 
spiritlessly after melting on one’s lips 
to a meaningless adjective. After hav- 
ing had the courage in one’s more heated 
moments to become thus fiery, and to 
learn at this late day that the thing we 
have dared is nothing, not even always a 
swear word—only sometimes, and those 
times not stated— we never can feel 
toward it the same old relish, We may 
be swearing and we may be not, but there 
is no one to tell us’ which. We are 
stranded, elinging to a disgraced, en- 
ervated word, too discouraged to look 
about for a fresh choice. We are not 
vet sure that we want another. We liked 
“damn.” It was short; it could, if the 
oeeasion required, be swallowed and made 
to pass for “darn” or “dear.” It re- 
lieved and comforted us. In time of need 
“damn” did what nothing else ever will. 
We want our “damn” back. We beg the 
law to reinstate it in its former place of 
ionor. We, the women of the present 
day, need “damn” and we plead for it 
with feeling. 


It is the passing fad to speak of 
one’s manner, one’s embedded individual 
traits, as one’s pose. With airy grace 
we act as though our characters were 
fantastic costumes designed for the mas- 
querade ball of the moment, and not 
only could but would be discarded when 
the elock struck midnight. It gives 
a momentary air to the limitations 
we will carry to the grave, and pleases 
us with the thought that if we took 
off the pose we are wearing we would 
find something quite different under- 
neath. It is cheering to both us and 
our friends to believe that nothing but 
three buttons and a pin or two stands 
between our present slightly irritating 
selves and the flinging of them off. This 





pretence that we could at any moment 
change induces every one to endure our 
remaining ever the same. It may be the 
only way in which it could be managed. 
We dangle the unveiling before our own 
eyes and those lenient orbs belonging to 
the kindly world at large, and the general 
impression is that a charmingly unex- 
pected dénouement would and some day 
will take place. Masks off and delighted 
cries of: “You! And I never guessed 
it. How beautiful!” It is, begging the 
— of the poseur, which includes every 
ast one of us, a mighty thin game; and 
if any one, without a word to give us 
time to build up poses genuinely different 
from ourselves, demanded that we off 
with dominos and show ourselves, there 
would be a great fumbling with buttons, 
much half-hearted tugging, and at last 
a shamefaced confession of: “I guess this 
is me, after all. Anyway, I find that 
what is underneath is just the bare in- 
gredients of what you see on top, and as 
far as I can tell they stand rather in 
need of the decorative protection of the 
really spare covering I have permitted 
myself.” A pretty situation it would be! 
Foreed to admit ourselves honest, but not 
particularly worth while, at the point 
of—not the sword, but investigation! 
Poses—the absurdity of it! If they were 
really poses they would be interesting. 
Their ehild-like crudeness proves them 
disgracefully genuine. 


It does seem such a joke on the winter 
to be planting seeds in the back yard. 
The blustering cold thought it was going 
to do such damage, perhaps even succeed 
in discouraging us permanently; yet, 
though we led it on in its hopes by making 
a tremendous fuss about the bad weather 
and pretended to be thoroughly depressed, 
we knew all the time that these days 
would come, and on the very first of them 
up every one popped armed with a trowel 
and a beaming smile and set to work 
ebulliently. It must be a great blow to 
winter. He must feel us to be so hope- 
lessly irrepressible. He has worked for 
years to down us, and never have we 
failed to bob up chipperer than ever, al- 
ways even enjoying a little the joke on 
him, recovering from our winter gloom 
suddenly, as though to make the mutiny 
more marked, throwing off. winter’s in- 
fluence with our tongues thrust impishly 
out. As we all do it at once, winter is, 
of course, powerless. He recognizes that 
we have escaped from his control, and 
in his rage he probably makes plans for 
an eyen severer winter next time. If we 
continue to make such open demonstra- 
tions of weleome to spring, winter will in- 
crease his efforts and the Ice Age will 
result. We are tempting Providence by 
our open prancing interest in crocuses 























HIS HEAD FOR HIS KING 


A SUBJECT OF EDWARD VII. HAS HIT UPON A NOVEL SCHEME FOR ACGENTUATING 
HIS LOYALTY. A PORTRAIT OF HIS SOVEREIGN, IN MANY COLORS, HAS BEEN TAT: 
TOCED ON HIS BALD HEAD WITH THE UNION JACK FOR A BACKGROUND 
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and upturned earth. It would be much 
more diplomatic to pretend that spring 
bored us, to dissimulate and cut our 
capers on the sly. In this way winter’s 
ire would not be roused and his accumu- 
lative revenge would cease to threaten 
us. Our present demented hanging out 
of the window because puttering has be- 
gun in the back yard is enough to pro- 
voke any one, especially a departing 
tyrant with a divergent theory. For our 
own good, if not for our own safety, we 
must stop our abandoned ecstasies. 


For real satisfaction there is nothing 
that half compares to being tactfully 
managed. It is intoxicating, and the 
instant one discovers that one is being 
driven with a light hand, an eye attentive 
to one’s restive cavortings, and a genial 
desire to keep one in the middle of the 
road without one’s being uncomfortably 
aware of it, what a spirited creature one 
becomes! What dancing steps and 
threats to bolt! Any tired nag aware 
of tact applied to it becomes a veritable 
devil of a thoroughbred. It is an op- 
portunity not to be missed; its safety 
mounts to one’s brain. Impetuosity, 
fantasy—they can be indulged in to one’s 
heart’s content, for they will be curbed 
at the proper moment. Haughtily, with 
dangerous and flashing eye, one can enjoy 
one’s wills and won’ts, for this adorable, 
tactful person has taken it into his head 
that he can manage one, that by round- 
about ways and much control on his part 
he can in time bring you to reason. In 
the mean time you enjoy yourself mad- 
ly; you permit yourself to be led from 
your desperate resolves; coaxed, with 
frequent shyings and buckings, of course; 
soothed, calmed, dnd _ eventually _ per- 
mitted to do more than your naturally 
cautious nature would have permitted 
you under other circumstances to hope. 
This wonderful diversion is a direct gift 
from heaven and comes from nothing but 
instinctive diplomacy on the part of the 
other person. To manage is the first need 
of his nature, and it is only friendly on 
your side to near the verge of unman- 
ageableness. It exerts his activities and 
gives a pleasant outing to a side of your 
nature that at other times does not ex- 
ist. Such an experience inevitably sug- 
gests that nations might not be the wilful 
creatures they are if the diplomatic serv- 
ice were non-existent. Hordes of diplo- 
mats egg a country on. It knows it will 
not be permitted to go too far, but in an 
effort to test the capabilities of its diplo- 
mats it will go exactly as far as it jolly 
well can... 





The Pot-au-feu 


THE American family that goes to Paris 
to live, under the delusion that its ex- 
penses will be less there than in New 
York, is somewhat surprised to find that 
eggs, butter, and many other common arti- 
cles of diet sell for about the same price 
in the two cities. Then, how can the 
living be cheaper, exclusive of rent? It 
isn’t, if you do your cooking as you do 
it at home. But for the Frenchwoman 
it is cheaper because she has learned to 
dispense with the element of waste. . 

The French housewife is the most 
thrifty and economical manager of house- 
hold affairs in the world. She could give 
points to the American housewife that 
would cut her bills down from one-third 
to one-half. Even the Agricultural De- 
partment took lessons from the French 
housewife before it published its little 
pamphlet on how to cut down the cost of 
living by more economical methods of 
cookery. An expert visited Paris in the 
interests of the department and _ took 
copious notes of how to make a shin- 
bone last a week without going into cold 
storage and how to make rich soups out 
of nothing. 

Here is what he found, although this is 
not reported in so many words in the 
pamphlet: The French housewife keeps 
the pot-au-feu always simmering on the 
back of the stove, and into this pot go 
all the seraps from the kitchen and din- 
ing-room table. Not a crumb of bread, 
not a piece of bone, not a scrap of meat, 
not a fruit or vegetable or the peelings 
thereof, is wasted. Everything goes into 
the pot-au-feu. Then, when the bones are 
recovered from the pot, they are burned 
to get the lime for the canaries. The 
vegetables that will not go into soup are 
spiced and turned into various dishes 
whose virtues are not always known to 
visitors. 





A Siamese Motor-boat Contest 


AN interesting motor-boat contest was 
held in Siam recently under the auspices 
of the Siam Royal Motor-Boat Club on 
the Menam Chow Phya River. Of the 
eighteen boats participating, one was one- 
cylinder and twelve two-cylinder. The 
king’s. fifty-horse-power four-cylinder boat 
won the race. Boats belonging to com- 
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panies plying for hire, government boats, 





or boats belonging to clubs were not al- 


lowed to compete. Each boat was com- 
pelled to carry two persons and there 
were seven classes and the championship. 
Prizes of gilt medals were given for the 
winners in the different classes, and the 
championship prize was a _ handsome 
wooden ladle. For the slow race the 
awards consisted of tins of tobacco and 
tinned soup. In this race the prize went 
to the boat going the slowest without de- 
clutching or stopping the motor. 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 2s centsa box. .*. 
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HE circus is here. It arrived quietly 
if one night when most people were 
NY asleep, and at dawn was safe- 
(g-%' ly ensconced, with sundry growlings 
from the basement, in Madison 
Square Garden. More than usual 
interest attaches to the Barnum & 
Bailey exhibition this year, as the 
rumors that the Garden is to be 
pulled down have become so persistent as to be almost 
authentic; and it may be that next year the show 
will have-to seek other quarters—not to mention dol- 
lars and halves. 

There are a number of novel and interesting features 
in the.“ three-ringer”’ this year. Perhaps the most 
thrilling is the leap of “ Desperado,” which comes as 
the finale of the exhibition and is described on the 


By Lionel Hart 


top speed. Then the table is slowed down and men 
from among the audience attempt the same feat, the 
only result of which, however, is to demonstrate the 
superiority of the: brute creation over humanity in 
the matter of balance, as the men, one by one, are 
flung off. Another amusing feature of this part of 
the entertainment is the attempt made by various 
members of the audience to ride the mules. The 
offer of a hundred dollars a minute apparently proves 
irresistible, but the would-be riders withdraw dis- 
comfited as well as bruised. The mules are all heels 
and no back, apparently. 

The circus opens with “The Grand Tournament,” 
an interesting spectacular procession of four hundred 
historical characters representing Egyptians, Philis- 
tines, Phenicians, Sabzeans, Africans, Arabians, 
Abyssinians, and others, together with mounted guards, 

















programme as “the culminating and amazing acme 
of transcendent and terrific thrilldom.” These words 
are well chosen, for the spectacle really is one that 
arouses fear among the spectators. This leap is made 
from the roof girders of the Garden to the arena, 
where “ Desperado” alights on his hands and chest 
upon an inclined platform running some twenty feet 
into the air. It is a thrilling moment when a voice 
rings out of the stillness of the Garden, “ Are you 
ready, Desperado?” “ Yes, sir,’ comes the _ reply. 
“Then jump,” cries the man in the arena. Then 
“ Desperado” plunges: arrow-like, head first, full forty 
feet before he strikes the inclined board upon his 
chest with an impact that resounds throughout the 
Garden. A scoop at the end of the incline whips him 
upward and he alights on his feet, bowing and smiling. 

To pass from the spectacular to the grotesque, per- 
haps the chief amusement of the evening is furnished 
by the revolving tables. A trained pony leaps upon 
the top of a table, which forthwith begins to spin 
with great velocity. The pony runs, and the faster he 
goes the faster the table revolves, until both are at 
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trumpeters, heralds, charioteers, knights, nobles, high 
priests, foot soldiers, archers, warriors, idol men, ban- 
ner-bearers, dancing girls, fan girls, swaying houris, 
pages, household servants, slaves, servitors, horses, 
sacred beasts, trained animals, triumphal cars, floats, 
peons, chorus, ete. After some succeeding displays 
of European horsemanship, the always popular ele- 
phants are brought ia, and they perform the tricks 
that have been taught them in each of the three rings. 
Display No. 4 is“ a series of mid-air performances of 
extraordinary skill.” The three graceful Nobilis, Sis- 
ters perform a triple trapeze act; Mlle. Mertha ac- 
complishes. unusual exploits in the air suspended by 
her teeth alone; and other feats are performed by 
other exhibitors. 

This part of the programme is devoted, as usual, to 
acrobatic performances. Some clever and amusing ex- 
hibitions are given. by the Three Mercantonis, “ men 
of marvellous muscular development and jaws of iron.” 
The Joe Dekoes troupe perform extraordinary feats 
of acrobatic balancing while going up and down stairs. 
The Les’ Jardys troupe, the Sisters Dieke, the Sisters 
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e Whirl of the “Big Show” 


Alexandras, and the great Bento Brothers also give 
pleasing exhibitions. ‘Three Royal Riding Acts” 
(display No. 6) are given by Miss Olympia Konyot 
and Miss Mae Davenport, Miss Julia Shipp and Miss 
Victoria Davenport, and the Three Bokromas. 

But the animal acts always evoke the most applause, 
and a number of new ones are displayed. The most 
spectacular performance is that of the seals and sea- 
lions. Seated upon galloping horses, they catch, bal- 
ance, and toss from one to another balls which are 
seldom allowed to fall. It is stated, however, that 
dogs and seals are the most satisfactory of all animal 
pupils. A universal friend of the audience and trainers 
alike is Charles First, the marvellous chimpanzee, who 
proves a great attraction in his wagon-house in the 
menagerie, where he may be seen making up (and 
immediately unmaking) his bed in front of his private 
radiator. At this stage of the proceedings the clowns 
come in, and the revolving-table scene already fle- 
scribed, which follows, kindles the enthusiasm of the 
audience to a high pitch which never subsides but is 
worked up to the dramatic climax of “ Desperado’s ” 
leap. 

But to enumerate the various performers and _ per- 
formances would be both invidious and wearisome. 
Where all are good, discrimination is difficult. Let it 
be said, then, that a series of mid-air performances of 
extraordinary skill was given by the seven graceful 
A BC D Sisters, and that Mr. E. F.’s troupe of 
trained Amazons elicited universal applause by the 
way in which they threw somersaults upon the tight 
rope. Display No. 16, however, is deserving of special 
mention. The Six Neapolitans, the Imperial Viennese 
Troupe, and the La Troupe Lamar’s accomplishments 
can be best described in the words of the management: 
“ Like wings of supernatural power these artists fly 
through the air with apparent ease and absence of 
effort. Nothing seems difficult, nothing impossible, 
and with every flight there is exhibited a skill and 
grace and defiance of danger that evokes applause. A 
company of absolutely fearless performers, who defy 
the laws of gravitation and fly like winged birds across 
the dome of the arena or are tossed from hand to hand 
and from swing to swing like human rubber balls. A 
marvellously expert and absorbing aerial performance 
that makes a new record in sensational mid-air 
projection.” 

The two following displays are of old acquaintance 
to most of the audience, yet they never fail to win 
applause. Display No. 17 is that of “the great bal- 
loon horse “‘ Jupiter,’ exhibiting the perfection of 
equine training and the highest order of daring and 
courage” as he “ascends with the peerless horse- 
woman, Mlle. Carroll, in the saddle.” Most persons 
have seen the horse, standing like a statue, with his 
rider on his back, being slowly elevated upon his 
narrow platform to the dome of the arena, where a 
shower of fiery sparks shoots out on either side of 
him without disturbing his equipoise. Display No. 18 
consists of “ Grand Hippodrome Races and other Thrill- 
ing and Interesting Contests.” A feature of this num- 
ber is the brilliant and dashing double four-horse 
tandem race, in which the daring originators ride-one 
thoroughbred and dexterously rein three others in the 
lead. They are driven at breakneck speed around 
the track. Frank Wayne drives Judy, Elmira, Lucy, 
and Oriole, and Ed Hart drives Balto, Johnson, Mack, 
and Steuben. Then there is the handicap coursing 
contest between the fleetest English and American 
whippet racing-dogs. But the culmination is, of course, 
the thundering, desperate, and furious four-horse Ro- 
man chariot race three times round the arena, in 
which C. Spieg drives Dan Spray, Cricket, Red Light, 
and Fred, and W. Whitney drives Cobweb, Senator, 
Gigson, and Charlie. Then follows ‘‘ Desperado’s ” leap. 

The menagerie is, of course, one of the chief features 
of the circus and is fortunate in possessing such a 
fine selection of animals. There is a whole family 
of giraffes, including a young one born in captivity. 
A London amusement institution had some realization 
of their value recently when a cable despatch was 
received from the British metropolis oft ring forty 
thousand dollars for the specimens. The offer was re- 
fused. Less than three years ago this herd was run- 
ning at large in the wilds of Abyssinia. News of their 
discovery came to one of the foreign agents of. the 
circus at a time when an expedition was being fitted 
out to secure specimens of the smaller animals of 
Abyssinia. The plans were quickly changed and a 
giraffe hunt was organized. A two-sided corral, formed 
by long fences coming to a point, was erected within 
a few miles of where the giraffes had been located. 
Several thousand natives were then sent to form a 
semicircle around the copse where the giraffes were 
browsing, while the white men of the expedition got 
behind the, animals and drove them toward the corral. 
Whenever the animals made a movement to escape on 
either side the natives, wildly yelling and brandishing 
their spears, drove them in again. In this way the 
giraffes were finally driven into the point of the corral, 
where, after a great deal of difficulty, four specimens 
were secured. 

The management of Barnum & Bailey have some 
interesting statements to make concerning the train- 
ing of animals. Horses learn more quickly than ele- 
phants, they say, but do not retain the lessons so 
well. They are also more nervous; and while the ele- 
phant will go through the lesson with phlegmatic un- 
concern, the horse is always nervous until the trick 
has been performed. Both dogs and seals can be 
taught to perform any feat that their physical limita- 
tions will permit. Pigs are usually regarded as being 
very low in the order of animal intelligence, but by 
patience and persistence they can be taught many in- 
teresting tricks. The same degree of persistence will 
bring the trainer satisfactory results with geese, 
chickens, and many other creatures that would seem 
to be devoid of sufficient intelligence to comprehend 
the instructions of the trainer. 
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Investing in a Motor-car 
By Charles B. Hayward 


NATURALLY, the first question in con- 
sidering the purchase of a car is the 
amount to be paid for it. Doubtless nine 
out of every ten intending buyers settle 
that first. In other words, there is 
usually a certain sum available that can- 
not be exceeded. The problem is then, of 
course, how to become the possessor of the 
greatest possible value for the limit thus 
determined. With so many good cars 
now on the market, this should not be a 
difficult matter to decide. It is merely a 
question of exercising the same amount of 
discretion and judgment that would be 
applied to the purchase of any other 
commodity involving an equivalent sum. 
But buying a motor-car is not quite like 
buying anything else. 

Next to the amount to be invested is 
the question cf whether to buy a high- 
priced machine that has seen service, or 
a new car the list price of which comes 
within the purchaser’s means. This is 
probably the commonest of all questions 
concerning the acquirement of a first car, 
and there are doubtless few connected with 
the industry in any capacity that have 
not been approached at one time or an- 
other for an answer to it. Three or four 
years ago, an affirmative response would 
usually have been forthcoming in regard 
to the second-hand car. The output of 
any one maker at that time was a com- 
paratively small fraction of what many 
companies now build annually. A great 
deal of expensive hand work was con- 
sidered necessary and there were numerous 
economies of manufacture that were not 
possible with a limited product. More- 
over, the original price of a machine in- 
cludes the agent’s commission, a matter 
of fifteen to twenty per cent., and a selling 
cost to cover advertising and other ex- 
penses of a like nature that represents as 
much more. 

It is only reasonable to assume that the 
depreciation of fifty per cent., or close to 
it, that the car suffers after a year of 
service, is really not much more than a 
wiping out of these two items which actu- 
ally add nothing to the value of the 
machine. When. bicycles were selling at 
$100, it was commonly reputed that their 
factory cost represented about thirty per 
cent., or a little less, of this figure. Three 
years ago, the writer was informed upon 
excellent authority that it cost $1,100 in 
round numbers to turn out a $2,500 car 
complete at the factory. Taking this list 
price as a basis, it will be apparent that 
the agent’s commission at once took off 
$500. Confidence in the future of the 
motor-car was not so firmly established 
then as now, and advertising and other 
incidentals of selling doubtless cut off at 
least $400 more, leaving a matter of 
$1,600 for the manufacturer—between 
forty and fifty per cent. gross profit, but 
then the turn-over was comparatively 
small and the overhead expense corre- 
spondingly greater. Had it not been for 
the liberal margin, many makers would 
not have survived the period of experi- 
mentation. 

Of course, none of these factors of ex- 
pense enters into the cost of a second-hand 
car. Where a car is sold by its original 
purchaser, “selling expense” is not a 
very important factor. This is also the 
case where it is disposed of by the manu- 
facturer’s branch house or agency, for, to 
a certain extent, the sale of a used car is 
regarded as a means of subsequently sell- 
ing a new machine to the same buyer. 
The majority of good makers will handle 
only used cars of their own manufacture, 
and such machines are usually sold on 
honor; they will seldom be found other- 
wise than as represented. To do this with 
a view to making and keeping customers 
naturally permits of but a small margin 
of profit as compared with a new car. It 
will seem from this that where a used car 
can be acquired at a price that may be 
supposed to approximate fairly its future 
service value, it can hardly prove other- 
wise than a good investment. A conserva- 
tive estimate would place the average life 
of a well-built machine at five years; good 
care would naturally double this; but it 
is safe to say that a car bought in good 
condition at the end of one or two year’s 
driving, should be good for at least three 
years more. 

But there is an element in the purchase 
of a used machine that seldom, if ever, 
receives sufficient consideration in deter- 
a its value, and that is how near 
to failure many of its essential parts may 
be. The “complete overhauling” it re- 
ceives at the hands of the seller prior to 
its chanyé bf ownership, and the examina- 
tioh bY An expett retained by its new 
Possessor-tdé-bé, po no farther than to in- 
sure the faeé that it is in proper working 


order at the time of the transaction. It 
may be assumed, as a working basis, that 
évéry moving patt of any mechanism, re- 
gardless of how well made it may be, or 
the fitness of its material, is capable of 
performin, 

number of 


its functions oniy a certain 
times. In earlier days, some 








engineers could foretell almost to a cer- 
tainty just how many thousands miles one 
of their cars could travel before the 
crankshaft failed. Improvements have 
changed all that, and it would now be ex- 
tremely difficult in most cases to predict 
with any certainty just how long a given 
part would endure. But there must be an 
approximately definite life to every mov- 
ing member, and the service it has already 
undergone has shortened it by just that 
much. 

There is the further hazard that the car 
may have been abused, or may have suf- 
fered accidents that have brought its frame 
or one of its axles so close to the break- 
ing point that no prospect of future 
service can be predicated upon their 
further useful life. Yet a conscientious 
examination by an expert will fail to re- 
veal such defeots, and the necessity for re- 
placing such parts in a short time means 
just that much added to the price of the 
car, as well as the loss of its use while 
being repaired. The increase in the cost 
of maintenance due to frequent failures 
of this nature may soon be sufficient to 
offset any saving in the initial outlay, not 
to mention the annoyance caused. 

In cases where, after having considered 


all the pros and cons, the intending 
purchaser’s leaning is still strongly 


toward a used car, there are certain rules 
by which he should be guided. The ideal 
condition is naturally to be able to ac- 
quire a machine from either a friend or an 
acquaintance whose personal responsibility 
and whose care in the handling of the 
machine are both known. Failing this, 
the next best thing is the branch house’ of 
the manufacturer. The concern is natur- 
ally anxious to do everything to enhance 
the reputation of its product, and, where 
the car does not turn out to be exactly 
as represented, will make the default good, 
rather than have it scored against their 
make. Avoid the professional second-hand 
dealer as ‘you would a horse trader. Both 
have but a single object in view—to turn 
over their present stock at as great an 
advance as possible. There can naturally 
be no binding guarantee with such a sale, 
and the ecar’s antecedents are frequently 
doubtful, where they are not the subject 
of implied, or even direct, misrepresenta- 
tion. 

So much for the second-hand car. Its 
consideration, however, involves another 
question that is very frequently brought 
up by the intending purchaser. How can 
a car that is represented as being to all 
intents and purposes the equal of one 
costing twice as much, be built for such a 
figure? Why does one maker offer his 
product at such a low figure as compared 
with others? The conclusion frequently is 
that neither the same class of material 
nor the workmanship can possibly enter 
into the lower-priced car, and hence the 
leaning toward a used machine of much 
higher original cost. The reason lies in 
the need of spreading the heavy burden 
of overhead expense over ten or even 
twenty times as many cars per annum; 
and an additional reason is the present 
greatly reduced cost of the finest ma- 
terials, owing to their extremely wide- 
spread use and to factory economies 
hitherto impossible. The elimination of 
finish, where finish does not count, adds a 
still further saving. In short, lower 
prices for material greatly improved 
methods of construction, and quantity pro- 
duction make possible a factory cost of 
fifty per cent. or less what it was a few 
years ago. 

Judging from present indications, 1910 
is destined to witness a tremendous ex- 
pansion in the American automobile in- 
dustry, and, unless all signs fail, much of 
it will be of an unwholesome nature. New 
“manufacturers” are springing up all 
over the country, and when they disap- 
pear, as many of them must, they will 
leave behind them a heritage of “as- 
sembled ” machines that the wise buyer 
will do well to avoid. However much or 
little is to be paid for a car, it will not 
be wisely invested unless applied to the 
purchase of a machine that is backed by 
an established maker. Given that funda- 
mental as a starting-point, much of the 
remainder can be left to the discretion of 
the purchaser himself, even though he be 
not “automobile wise.” 





Artificial Vanilla 


Few commercial products have shown 
such fluctuations in market value as 
“ vanilline,” the artificial vanilla of trade. 
In 1880 “false vanilla” sold for $150 

er pound; in 1888 the price had dtopped 

$80; and in 1900 to $20. Artificial 
vanilla now brings $9 per pound; thé 
mean price of real vaziilla. 

The vanilla of synthesis possesses per- 
fuming and flavoring force forty times 
greater than natural vanilla, but the arti- 
ficial product is much less fine and deli- 
cate than the real. The delicate aroma of 
natural vanilla is due to an association of 
substances which cannot be found at all 
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Painting by George Gibbs. 


The Columbia Vestibule body 
has a refined, dignified style, 
without suggesting freakish- 
ness, and gives the maxi- 
mum of touring comfort. 
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With Trees There 
Is No “ Luck” 


It does not ‘‘just happen"’ that one tree 
lives and another dies. All of them 


had a chance—or if 


moved the tree would have lived. But the 
cause of tree death may be so obscure 
that only the expert can detect it in time. 


The Davey Experts Do 
Not Depend on Luck 


They are trained under the direction of 
John Davey, the Father of Tree Sur- 
gery, in an especially established 
school of practical forestry. They use 
exclusively the Davey methods of tree 
treatment —methods that have back 
of them years of study and thought. 
“Our Wounded Friends, the 
Trees” is a beautiful book giving 
particulars. Free to tree owners in 
Mississippi Valley and eastward. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co. 
314 Linden St., Kent, Ohio 
(Operating the Davey School 
of Practical Forestry) 
Representatives in principal 
cities. Address home office. 





71 Broadway, New York 
October 22, 1906 
About four years ago, Mr. 
John Davey treated for 
us on our farm at Wick- 
liffe, Ohio, three very 
large white oaks, three 
elms and several large 
chestnut trees that 














THE COUNTRY HOMES OF ENGLAND 
Are you thinking of renting a Country House in Eng- 
land for the Summer, or are you contemplating the pur- 
chase of one of the old English Country Houses? In 
COUNTRY LIFE (England) 
you will find illustrations of all the most beautiful 
Country Homes that are available. Send for specimen 
comm of Coantry Life to our American Agents, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83-85 Duane St., N. ¥. City 


MAUPASSANT 


Only $3.82; 8 Vols. 


Size 41-2 x 7 inches. Milustrated 
226 COMPLETE STORIES and 


PEARSON’S vent 


YEAR 


THE BEST BOOK VALUE 
EVER OFFERED 


You may send simply $1.00, as good faith, and we will 
ship, EXPRESS PREPAID, with special privilege of 
examination, $2.60 collect. If not satisfied, your $1.00 re- 
funded and no questions asked. Foreign orders 50c extra. 


RENCH authors have written many lively tales 
F which, because of false conventional modesty, have 

been, until recent translations, unknown to those 
who read only English. Prudish modesty and unfair 
prejudice have deprived us of the me st and liveliest 
tales ever written. Maupassant was 
France who could write truly the realistic 
REAL PARISIAN LIFE so fascinatingly as to 


rivet your attention. 








one man in 


scenes Of 


@ THE REAL DOINGS OF LIFE is what Guy 
de Maupassant always gives us. His dramatic in- 
stinct, his situations and his climaxes are overwhelmir 
He always fixes upon the one thing of most human-soul 
interest and makes it as vivid as any stage ene. These 
absorbing stories should be in every hbrary—tales of 
travel, mystery, adventure, comedy, pathos 


and tragedy, leve and realism. 


@ EIGHT BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES of the 
| Mest Fascinating Reading in the World 


Contain over 2,500 pages, more than $00 pages to the 
volume, printed from new 10-point type. on pure white 
paper. Pages are wide, illustrated, bound in de luxe art 
cloth, backs and sides stamped with an ornamental design, 


Advertising Edition. Write at once. 








PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 434 E. 24th St., N. Y. City 








Crabb’s English Synonymes 
Anew edition of this standard work now ready. 
$1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 








in the manufactured vanilla. 
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Yy Good Writers 
All § 


jpencerian Pens are good wri 
Stub, dirotlar pointed, engrossitig, drawe 
OF any othe of the dozths of styles of 
8 n Pensthere’d no blot and splatter 
to spoil yout work, All easy, ¥elvety wriférs. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


have smooth and cafefully ground points. Per- 
fedt temper, great elitsticity. Send 6 oenta ih 
stamps for sample card of 12, all different. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, 
New York. 

























Hunyadi 
Janos 


Natural Laxative 
Water 
Recommended 
by Physicians 
Refuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 




































New 
| Alcohol 
! Gas 


| Stove £4 


EME > - : 
Alcolite 


For Chafing 


ing-Bowman Coffee Pot 


er utensils, 


; te 
350—88 Chafing 
Mission Style 


<< 





—— 


Dish, 


Coffee Percolator, 
General Cooking 
A Mansing- Bowman Chafin 


Dish and a 
tyle Percolator 


can be used interchangeably on this stove, or ' 
you can use it for any sort of cooking with your 
—— stew pan, irying pan, kettle, broiler, or 


Fine for summer cooking, for light housekeep- 
ing, for camping and pic- 


nics. Burns de- 
natured alcohol 
atacost of about 


two cents an hour, 
Safe 
Sold with Mann- 
ing-Bowman Chaf- 
‘ing Dishes or separ- 
fet by leading 
e 
Free Recipe Book 
and Catalog “D-31.” 


MANNING, 
BOWMAN & Co, 


clean, odorless, 


ers. Write for 


Conn. 


Meriden, 
Me 
“ Ecipse” Bread Mecers 
Over a Hundred Styles and Sizes. 
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what 


flavor. 


and y 


ood” 


Old. 
Overholt 


is the expression used 
by many men who know 


whiskey quality 


By calling for Old Overholt 
Rye they get a ripe, mellow 
whiskey of rare bouquet and 


Ask for 


Old 


Overholt 


Rye 


ou will realize the 


significance of that word 


“Good.” 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Distillers, Pittsburg, Pa. 





soap that does 
double duty — the soap 


which cleans and disinfects 


at the same time. 


Soap is the health soap of the 
hands. It prevents the rough- 
ening of the cuticle and 

keeps women’s hands 


a 
YOUR GROCERS 
2). EVER BROS. CO. 


Gambridge. Mass 


a 





and smooth 


for handling 


embroidery 
silk 








OF BRAINS 


THES GARG 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
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The Pewter Disease 
By Charles A. Brassler 


A RECENT report from Berlin to the ef- 
fect that a single pewter vessel, the 
“ Bumper of Breslau,” brought over eight 
thousand dollars at the sale of the famous 
Lanna collection very strikingly demon- 
strates the favor which antique and high- 
ly ornate objects of this material have 
regained with collectors and connoisseurs. 

The collecting of old pewter is, how- 
ever, attended with a certain risk, for it 
is a strange, although little-known fact, 
that this metal is subject to an affection 
or disease which in German is very 
appropriately designated zinnpest (tin 
plague). 

It is a well-known fact that some 
metals are subject to phenomena which, 
resembling in their effects the diseases 
that attack living organisms, cause them 
to decompose or decay. Especially is this 
the case with pewter, whether as a re- 
sult of chemical changes consequent on its 
composition or not is not known. We do 
know, however, that if exposed to a low 
temperature it is liable to undergo a 
transformation under the influence of 
which it is ultimately reduced to powder. 
As long as the temperature does not go 
below sixty-eight degrees, Fahrenheit, 
there is no danger. Even at sixty-five 
degrees, Fahrenheit, the effects are bare- 
ly noticeable; but to temperatures lower 
than this the metal is decidedly sus- 
ceptible. This is the reason why so small 
a number of specimens remain to us 
from the “period when tin or pewter was 
extensively used. Exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of changing temperature, they have 
gone to pieces. Even a cold museum will 
work their destruction. 

Collectors of old pewter who will care- 
fully look over their specimens are like- 
ly to note the appearance of dull, grayish- 
looking spots, almost non-metallic, and of 
a crumbling dust-like character. This is 
the first symptom, and means that the 
process of disintegration has commenced 
and accounts for the more or less dilapi- 
dated condition that occurs in choice 
specimens of work in this metal, such as 
pewter medals, ete. To the same de- 
structive influence’ the speedy corrosion 
of tin roofs may be ascribed. Where 
choice specimens of pewter-work, such, 
for instance, as the highly prized antique 
pieces by Briot or Enderlein, dating from 
the Renaissance period and superbly deco- 
rated in relief, are concerned, this would 
be a dire misfortune, and the affection 
should be promptly dealt with as soon 
as its occurrence is noted. The most 
efficacious treatment, though useful only 
in the earliest stage, is found to be boil- 
ing for a prolonged period in pure water 
to which a little soda has been added and 
subsequent rubbing with a damp, soft 
cloth dipped in whiting. Moreover, as 
the disease appears to be contagious in 
character, the careful examination of all 
specimens from time to time and removal 
of any that show signs of infection is a 
wise precaution for owners to take. 

Tin is a peculiar metal, and it is not 
surprising that its alloys should do 
strange things. It is so extremely ductile 
that it can be rolled, pressed, or beaten 
into thin sheets, as witness its use in 
the shape of tin-foil or the manufacture 
of the tubes in which paint, cosmetics, 
ete., are put up, which are pressed at a 
single stroke of a powerful press from a 
button-like blank. The metal flows into 
the narrow spaces and interstices of the 
mould almost as though fluid, which is 
all the more remarkable when its de- 
cidedly crystalline character is consid- 
ered. When a piece of metallic tin is 
bent the erystals strike against one an- 
other with a peculiar and characteristic 
crackling sound. Tin itself is inodorous, 
but if it or its alloys be freely handled 
it imparts a peculiar odor to the hand: 
One of the most valuable characteristics 
of tin is its resistance to the effects of 
oxidation. It ean be exposed to the air 
for a long time without showing any of 
the effects of oxidation, whereas its al- 
loys—bronze, for instance—soon accumu- 
late a patina by absorption of oxygen. 
A remarkable feature of the process of 
decomposition in pewter is that the prod- 
uct is not an oxide or any other combina- 
tion of tin with other elements, but pure 
metallic tin, only in place of being 
crystalline it is amorphous. 





The Sleep of Hibernation 


THE sleep of hibernation is a very dif- 
ferent matter from the sleep: of repose. 
If it be complete, respiration can no longer 
be detected. A torpid bat when disturbed 
will heave a sigh or two, and, being left 
alone, again to all appearances cease to 
breathe. 

Submerged in water of a temperature 
slightly higher than his own, the hedge- 
hog not only ;continues to live, but ap- 

ars to suffer neither inconvenience nor 

arm. Enclosed in an air-tight receptacle, 





his atmosphere undergoes a change s0 
slight that it affects him slightly, if at all. 

But circulation does not cease. As 
respiration diminishes, the irritability of 
the muscles of the heart increases; and 
thus, without the stimulation of oxygen, 
although much more slowly, the heart con- 
tinues to beat. In the absence of the 
fresh air drawn into the lungs in times 
of activity, uncleansed and unrevigorated 
and venous blood passes on to fill the 
whole system of circulation. 

A profound lethargy ensues, distin- 
guishable from death only by the slight 
beating of the heart. The waste is very 
small. The fat accumulated during the 
plenty of summer and autumn sup- 
plies all expenditure until the coming 
of spring, when earlier or later the hiber- 
nating animal, having no capital in re- 
serve, begins to suffer the pangs of hunger. 
In response to the demand respiration 
very slowly increases. His oxidized blood 
flows more quickly and his energy returns. 

Then the bat flies forth once more from 


-the hollow tree in the wood to find the 


warm dusk teeming with insect life, and 
the hedgehog comes, it may be, from the 
cavity under the gnarled roots below, to 
find beetles, worms, and slugs once more 
among the spring grass. 

Hibernation has saved both from 
death by starvation, but if their nooks 
had not been snug and wisely chosen, 
they would not have been preserved from 
death by frost. 

The hiding-place also must be secret 
and free from intrusion, for the hiber- 
nating animal cannot bear to be suddenly 
roused. Even the little dormouse, which 
comes out at intervals to feed, when in 
deep sleep must be carried indoors to the 
warmer temperature of a room or revived 
by the heat of the hand passing through 
the nest. He then wakes refreshed and 
full of activity. But he does not survive 
too hasty an awakening. 





The Inventor of the Dime 
Novel 


THE death of Orville J. Victor, which 
oecurred at his home in Hohokus, New 
Jersey, recently, removed a remarkable 
character and a man possessing a dis- 
tinctive claim to celebrity. Only two or 
three newspapers chronicled his demise, 
and none of them referred to the work 
with which he was longest associated. 
They told of the histories and biographies 
which he wrote and of the newspapers 
and periodicals which he conducted. None 
of them mentioned his connection with 
Beadle’s Dime Novels, all of which he 
edited for many years. 

How the pulses of the robust boys of 
forty or fifty years ago stir to-day when 
they recall Malaeska, the Indian Wife of 
the White Hunter; Seth Jones; Onomoo, 
the Huwron—and the other paper-covered 
pocket treasures which Orville J. Victor’s 
skilful staff of contributors produced in 
the sixties and seventies of the past cen- 
tury. Both the Beadles died long ago, 
and so did Adams, their partner in the 
publishing business. And now their ac- 
complished and versatile editor has de- 
parted. The Beadle series were the 
pioneers in the dime-novel field, and they 
were better than any of their imitators 
of the later period. 

Of those who were associated in any 
capacity in a prominent way with the 
Beadle novels in their earlier and greater 
days all are dead except Edward §S. Ellis 
and Mary A. Denison. Dr. Ellis’s Seth 
Jones, which was printed just half a cen- 
tury ago and which was the most famous 
of all the “dimes,” was tranlated into a 
dozen languages and had a sale of over 
five hundred thousand copies. 





- Puss 


Comer, Puss. the flames are bright within 
the grate, 
And warm, dear Puss—that’s more to 
you, I know; 
Curl up, then, calmly blinking at the 
glow, 
And all your problems muse in calm 
debate. 
I’ve been poor company for you, Puss, 
of late, 
Seeming to grudge my fondling to be- 
stow : 
Well, where’s your chin, now, and I'll 
rub it—so; 
You’d let me do that till the crack of 
fate! 
You see, Puss, I’ve been feeling rather 


sa 
About—vwell, kitten, you’d not under- 


stand. 
How soft and warm your fur is to my 
hand! 
Suppose I—pull your tail?—Ah, that 
were bad! 


No, Puss, but I will sit and learn from 


you 
Calmly to watch the white flames and 
the blue. SHaEMAS O’SHEEL. 





The Death of a Supreme 
Court Justice 


Justice Davin JostAn Brewer, of the 
United States Supreme Court, died in 
Washington on the evening of March 28th. 
Justice Brewer was a member of the 
Field family and was born in Smyrna, 
Asia Minor, where his father was a mis- 
sionary, in 1837. His life in that region, 
however, was limited to eleven months, 
and he was brought to America and 
graduated at Yale, as three generations 
of his family had done before him, stand- 
ing very high in the class of 1856. After 
leaving college he studied law for a while 
in the office of his uncle, Dudley Field. 
He graduated from the Albany Law School 
in 1858. The following year he removed 

















The fate Justice David Josiah Brewer 
of the United States Supreme Court 


to Leavenworth, Kansas, where he subse 
quently occupied the office of United 
States commissioner and became judge 
of the Probate and Circuit courts. He 
was appointed a United States district 
judge in 1865; in 1869, county attorney; 
and from 1870 to 1884 he was a justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Kansas. From 1884 to 1889 he was a 
judge of the United States Circuit Court, 
and in 1889 President Harrison placed 
him upon the Supreme Court bench 
Justice Brewer was appointed a member 
of the Venezuelan Boundary Commission 
in 1893 and became a member of the 
British-Venezuelan Arbitration Tribunal 
in 1899. 





The Profits of the Mines 


IN magnitude and importance the min- 
ing industry ranks second only to agri 
culture among the foundation industries 
of the United States. It now contributes 
over $2,000,000,000 annually to the na- 
tional wealth, as compared with $7;500, 
000,000 from agriculture; but it con 
tributes sixty-five per cent. of the freight 
traffic of the country, as compared with 
only eight and one-half per cent. from 
agriculture. Its manufactured products 
in 1907 amounted to a total of $4,318. 
598,661, and the wages paid to the men 
engaged in such manufacture amounted 
to $863,558,487, as against $735,101,760 
paid to those engaged in agriculture. 

The mineral industry is increasing in 
its complexity and importance with re- 
lation to the other branches of industry. 
In addition to its contribution of sixty- 
five per cent. of the total freight traffic 
of the country, it requires more than 
3,000,000 men to do the work connecte: 
with the mining, handling, and treatment 
of the mineral products, 1,000,000 o! 
whom work in the mines; it is the basis 
of the larger portion of the nation’s varic« 
manufacturing interests and of its sup 
plies of heat and light. 

The production and consumption oi 
mineral products are now increasing so 
rapidly that the value of the products 
of the mines for the current decade wil! 
be nearly two and one-half times that fo. 
the preceding decade. 





Rare Eggs of Familiar Birds 


To one not conversant with ornitholog) 
the statement that the eggs and nests 0! 
some well-known birds remain yet to b: 
discovered must appear surprising. Ye‘ 
such is the case. 

The eggs of the curlew sandpiper, fo: 
instance, a bird familiar in Great Britain. 


- were first discovered not so long ago on ai 


island at the mouth of the Siberian river 
Yenisei. 

There are a few other birds whose eggs 
have not yet been found, since they make 
their nests in remote regions, although liv- 
ing part of their lives among civilized men. 














MAKING FOOTBALL 
SAFE 


(Continued from page 27) 


defensive halves come up on the dead run 
to parry the line attack, and then all 
meet in a terrific head-on collision.. It 
is not any wonder that there were so 


many serious injuries last season, with’ 


the forward pass across the line of scrim- 
mage permitted. The real wonder is that 
there were so few. 

But the worst feature of all about the 
forward pass as permitted in 1909—and 
as contemplated in Group “ B”—is that 
it does not have actually to be employed 
to be dangerous. In how many games 
last year did the reader see a forward 
pass used, and how many times was it 
employed in such a game? Seven tries 
by both teams is the summary for the 
Yale-Princeton contest, five times for 
both teams for the Yale-Harvard game, 
and then down to no tries at all for most 
contests. 

Yet the defence had constantly to re- 
main open, lest, at any time it closed up 
to be within defending distance of the 
forwards, one of these haphazard, go-as- 
you-please heaves be made that would, if 
it were successful, entail a loss of forty 
or fifty yards to the defence. Is that fair 
to the defensive players? Does it seem 
square that a play should be left in the 
rules which has a greater strategical than 
a tacticdl value: a play which, because 
it may at any time be employed, yet never 
does actually have to be used, opens the 
defence to the point of making two men, 
the defensive tackles, bear the neck-risk- 
ing brunt of incessant battering? ; 

There can be but one answer to that 
question, and the answer will reflect the 
sapient diagnosis of football’s malady by 
Mr. Kernan. The forward pass is, as has 
frequently been said, without dispute a 
“spectacular play”—when it is used. 
But should so highly dangerous a play, 
which, as has been pointed out, does not 
really have to be used to be a menace to 
the life and limb of at least two defen- 
sive men and the runner with the ball, 
he left in the code merely because, when 
it is infrequently employed, it makes a 
pretty picture? . : 

The attitude of a majority of the rules 
committee toward the forward pass across 
the line of scrimmage is perhaps best 
represented by a statement made to the 
writer by Dr. W. L. Dudley, of Vander- 
bilt University, at the close of the com- 
mittee’s last. session. Coming from the 
West, where this play is very popular, 
Dr. Dudley has done what he could to 
preserve it, if in its preservation lay no 
undue menace to the players. Asked if 
he saw how it was possible to provide an 
adequate protection for the defensive 
tackles if the forward pass across the 
line of scrimmage were left in the code, 
he said, regretfully: “I’m afraid not. I 
do not see how we can do that.” 

E. K. Hall, of Dartmouth College. 
secretary of the rules committee, outlined 
the ideas of the committee, with regard 
io the final revision of the code, as 
follows: 

“We must, first of all, move along the 
line of direct technical prohibitions which 
will tend to prevent injuries. We must, 
then, develop that line of play which will 
vive ample possibilities and opportunities 
for end runs, open play, ete., together with 
other changes that will tend to hinder, 
prohibit, or eliminate abusive or too-fre- 
quent mass attacks.” 

“Could or did any rule-maker,” he was 
asked, “ devise any adequate plan for the 
protection of the defensive tackles and 
ends if the forward pass across the line 
of serimmage as now permitted is left 
in the code?” 

“ Everybody offered suggestions on that 
point,’ Mr. Hall replied. “It is easy 
enough to say, ‘Protect the tackles and 
ends.’ But it is quite another thing to 
do it. We had no adequate plan pre- 
sented to accomplish this. That explains 
the two widely variant propositions sub- 
mitted for further consideration, and to 
be aeted on at the April 29th meeting. 

“The committee did not even take a 
vote on that subject, as it felt that it was 
fo the best interests of all concerned and 
certainly for the good of the game that 
its members have ample opportunity to 
study this matter further during the 
spring football practice at their respect- 
ive institutions. Thereby they will de- 
rive practical and exact knowledge on a 
point which is as yet apparently a matter 
of theory with some. 

“We are going to be intensely practical 
about the whole thing. There is no- 
reason to hurry the revision through. 
In previous years we did the best we 
could, but we simply could not possibly 
foresee how the rules which we adopted 
would work out in the hands of the 
coaches and the players. This time we 
ire going to put to the test of practice 
the theories on which we work in the 
committee meetings. When finally the - 


certain that a searching and drastic test 
has been applied to every hypothetical 
equation, Nothing will this time be 
taken for granted.” 

To review the six rules adopted at the 
March 25th-26th meeting, the first was 
decided upon in order to open up the style 
of play and to keep the defence in _posi- 
tion, as otherwise a player may be 
snapped through a too-open defensive 
‘line for a long gain. The second pro- 
vision adds one man to those who must 
be on the attacking line of scrimmage 
when the ball is put in play, and there- 
fore deducts one from the number who 
can possibly get into the interference or a 
mass attack. 

Paragraph 3, by prohibiting the flying 
tackle, will undoubtedly remedy many of 
the defects in the 1909 game, although 
just how the rule is going to be enforced 
seems at this time rather difficult to 
prophesy. Its probable wording will be 
to the effect that a tackler must, at the 
moment of tackling, have at least one foot 
on the ground. Paragraph 4 is intended 
to ease up on the physical -strains to 
which an undivided half of thirty-five 
minutes subjects a player. Possibly, also, 
a player who leaves the game in one period 
will be permitted to resume play in a 
subsequent period. 

Section (a) of paragraph 5 will end 
the tandem formations which were to 
some extent instrumental in the casualty 
list of last fall. Section (b) puts an end 
to compact interference, in that no player 
of the attacking side will be allowed to 
touch a team-mate with his hands or 
arms, and therefore the defensive players 
will have a series of individuals to deal 
with rather than a closely woven flying 
mass. With the twenty-yard restriction 
on the on-side kick, contained in para- 
graph 6, the defensive quarter-back, or the 
full-back dropped back fifteen or twenty 
yards, will be able to provide an adequate 
defence against this play, instead of tak- 
ing the two defensive half-backs away 
from the line. 

It is, of course, impossible to say at 
this time what is going to happen to the 
forward pass. Perhaps, during the next 
four weeks, a practical solution of the 
difficulties which attended its use in pre- 
eeding seasons will have been arrived at, 
so that the committee, when it reconvenes 
on April 29th, will find it a proper play 
to be left in the code. But regardless of 
what happens to the forward pass across 
the line of scrimmage—whether it is 
modified or is entirely eliminated from 
the rules—one thing is certain: the 
game of football as approved by the Inter- 
collegiate Football Rules Committee for 
1910 will be the safest brand of that sport 
that has been known since the game of 
Canadian Rugby was adapted to the uses 
and the spirit of American college men. 

Football will never be a game for the 
mollycoddle or the weakling, the coward 
or the physically unfit. But for 1910 at 
least, and in all likelihood for many a 
year after that, it seems likely to be as 
safe a team sport as any red - blooded 
American wants for himself or his grow- 
ing sons. 





How Japanese Babies Are 
Named 


In Japan a curious custom is in vogue 
with respect to the naming of babies. The 
newborn is taken to temple when it has 
attained the age of two weeks, and to the 
priest who receives him the father of the 
little one suggests three names deemed to 
be appropriate. The priest writes these 
three names on slips of paper. He holds 
these slips of paper for a few moments, 
and then throws them over his shoulder, 
sending them as high in the air as pos- 
sible. The slip that reaches the ground 
last contains the name that is conferred 
on the waiting baby. 

The next step in the process is for the 
priest to copy the name on a piece of silk 
or fine paper, which is handed to the 
proud parent with these words: 

“So shall the child be named.” 





An Old-time Encyclopaedia 


AN ancient encyclopedia was that com- 
piled by a Chinese. In 1403 an emperor 
of the Ming dynasty ordered that such 
a work should be undertaken, and in 


‘1410 the one hundred volumes were ready 


for block-printing. This process in an- 
cient China was accomplished by pasting 
written copy on blocks of wood and cut- 
ting the letters in relief. The work of 
printing the encyclopedia seemed so ardu- 
ous that it was abandoned and the work 
remained in manuscript. 

The books of the encyclopedia were one 
foot and eight inches in length and half 
an inch thick and were beund in yellow 
silk. They were stored in Peking and 
were burned during the siege of that city 





code is adopted for 1910 the public may he 


by the allied forces in 1901. 
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Cadillac again breaks 


all records for low 


cost of 


upkeep 


FIFTY CARS AVERAGE CENT A MONTH 


The fifty owners in Dayton, O., territory drive aggregate of 
168,580 miles at a, total cost for repairs of $5.70, averaging 


3371 miles per car and 


12 cents each for repairs. 





Statistics were recently published in 
New York showing that 75 Cadillac 
“Thirty ’’ owners had driven their cars 
398,884 miles at the amazingly low 
repair cost of $53.21. 

It was said at the time that they 
constituted the most remarkable record 
of the kind in the history of trans- 
portation. 

Hard on the heels of the New York 
achievement comes the claim of a sec- 
ond city, showing a still lower cost of 
upkeep than has ever been recorded. 

The 75 Cadillac owners in New York 
city expended an average for the year 
ot 71 cents per car, while the 50 owners 
in Dayton, O., and vicinity show a 
total cost for repairs of $5.70, or the 
insignificant average per car of 12 
cents for the entire year, or 1 cent 
per month per car. 

The 75 New York owners were not 
aware that their travels and their 
expenses were to be made a matter 
of record, and the 50 Dayton owners 
were likewise unconscious of the fact 
that they were rolling up a _ world 
breaking record. 

In both instances the cars were 
simply driven at the will of the own- 
ers—anywhere and everywhere. There 
was no particular striving for econ- 
omy, no more than any user would 
naturally give his car. 

Of the 75 Cadillac owners in New 
York, 46 had no repairs at all and 
Dayton shows a more’ remarkable 
achievement than this. 

the 50 Cadillac owners’ in 
Dayton territory, 45 had no _ repairs 
and only five had any expense what- 
ever. 

Of these five the highest expenditure 
was that of A. G. Rundle, of Piqua, 
O., whose car cost him $2.60 during 
the year, and was driven a distance 
of 20,000 miles. The next highest ex- 
penditure was that of C. F. Kettering, 
of Dayton, who spent $1.50; the next 
was that of W. H. Nye, of Ironton, 
O., who spent 75 cents; the next, G. 
W. Rahn, of Greenville, O., who spent 
50 cents, and the fifth and last was 
Matt Marr, of Miamisburg, O., whose 





car cost the enormous expenditure for 
the entire season of 35 cents. 

The New York cars traveled a dis 
tance approximate to 16 trips around 
the world, and the 50 Dayton Cadillacs 
traveled a distance equivalent to near- 
ly seven trips around the globe. 

Dayton comes to the front with 
some figures on gasoline consump 
tion which are almost equally inte 


esting, as the amazingly low cost of 
upkeep. For instance, the average of 
fuel consumption for the 50 Dayton 
cars shows 17 miles to the gallon 


of gasoline for the touring car, and 
20 miles for the demi-tonneau. One 
owner particularly writes that he 
averaged, for 4,000 miles, 21 miles 
per gallon of gasoline, and over S00 
miles on a quart of oil. 

Coming one on the heels of the other, 
these two statements have been among 
the principal topics of discussion in the 
motoring world. 

While it is possible that there may 
be other makes of cars which can 


show cases of low upkeep cost in 
occasional instances, yet it is safe to 
say that the records here cited. taking 
one type of car as a whole, have never 
been even approached in motor car 
history. 

The manufacturers of the Cadillac, 
while naturally gratified, take the stand 
that the experience of New York and 


Dayton owners is probably duplicated 
in every locality in the United States 
where a considerable number of Cadil 
lacs are driven. 

They point to uniformly low cost 
of upkeep as proof of the well-known 
pole? which the Cadillac company has 
1eld from its inception: that the per 
fect car and the car of greatest econ 
omy must, of necessity, be the result 
of complete standardization. 

They contend that New York and 
Dayton have simply confirmed what 
has been known to the builders of 
the Cadillac and to hundreds of users 
in past years, to wit: That the Cadil 
lac is an exemplification of scientific 
design and accurate workmanship which 
has no parallel in the industry. 
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American Republics in Bronze 
By Charles de Kay 


(See the illustrations on page 13 of this 
issue ) / 


Near the banks of the Potomac not 
far from the White House, where stood 
the “haunted house” of the Van Nests, 
rise the marble walls of the Bureau 
of American Republics— thanks to the 
largess of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Part 
of the inner decorations of this build- 
ing consists of a bronze frieze, designed 
and modelled by Mrs. Paulding Farn- 
ham, setting forth various episodes in the 
past of North, South, and Central Amer- 
ica, of the West Indies and Mexico, dur- 
ing and since the arrival of the whites. 

The frieze consists of four panels, two 
large ones twenty-five feet long, and two 
small, nearly ten feet. All are two feet 
nine inches high. They decorate the 
walls of the Board Room, the larger 
being placed on the northern and south- 
ern sides, the smaller on the eastern and 
western. 

Taking the south, we see Pizarro on 
horseback preceded by a priest uphold- 
ing a crucifix and followed by a bishop 
reading his prayers as he walks. There 
fellow Spaniards and native allies. A 
great face with half-closed eyes, wor- 
shipped by standing and kneeling figures, 
represents the old sun worship about to 
be overthrown in blood and flames by the 
Inquisition. Figures are in low relief, 
and the effect is that of a painting; the 
more so because there is a good deal of 
onward movement imparted to horses, 
monks, and men. Not suspended but 
continuous motion. 

Separated from this procession by nar- 
row panels in high relief framed by 
twisted columns and by a _ decorative 
group of urn and two cornucopias, which 
rises above the general level of the frieze, 
are smaller historical panels right and 
left. 

One shows Simon Bolivar the Lib- 
erator on horseback leading his soldiers 
over a pass in the mountains. The other 
depicts the meeting between San Martin 
and Bernardo O’Higgins at the battle of 
Santiago in 1817 during the struggle 
against Spain. Between the twisted col- 
umns on the left stands in high relief 
the figure of a llama-driver in hat and 
poncho. with the heads of two of his 
herd behind him. Between those on the 
right stands the figure of a gaucho, a 
cigarette in his mouth, stroking the nose 
of his horse, whose head is over the 
gaucho’s shoulder. He has a knife at his 
belt and carries his bolas in his hand. 
The Hama-driver represents the north and 
west portions of South America, the 
gaucho the south and middle. 

Similarly arranged in five panels is the 
frieze for the north side of the Board 
Room. Here the wide central panel repre- 
sents Mexico by the march of Fernan 
Cortés, who is shown in profile astride 
a horse, accompanied by other cavaliers, 
and preceded by Spanish infantry and can- 
noneers. Beside him on foot marches his 
Indian concubine Marina. He -is followed 
by Montezuma in his portable throne 
borne by chiefs; while after these come 
Indians with bucklers and clubs attended 
by Guatemozin, who raises his standard. 
In the background are suggestions of 
temples on hills reached by long flights 
of stairs. 

The shorter panel to the left stands 


for the West Indies and has the scene’ 


of Columbus landing on the Island of 
San Salvador in October of 1492. That 
on the right shows Balboa in 1513 tak- 
ing possession of the Pacific Ocean for 
the Crown of Spain on the shore of 
Darien. 

The division panels between these three 
are very elaborate. In place of the 
torsion columns and Spanish decorative 
designs crowning the entablature, we 
have here for the tablets between the 
panels two carved monoliths like those 
found at Palenque and Uxmal and a 
Mexican upper decoration to frame the 
single figures in high relief. In these 
single figures the heads are completely 
in the round. One figure, that of the 
Indian, looking down as he works with 
an iron bar, stands for the mineral 
wealth of Mexico; while the other, a girl 
holding a basket of fruit, represents agri- 
cultural wealth. Back of this female fig- 
ure is a slab with carvings like those 
of southern Mexico, such as the famous 
tablet with the cross. 

This same Board Room has two more 
bronze reliefs—one in honor of Brazil, 
the other recalling Canada. A mighty 
barge bearing the royal standard of 
Portugal and a group of officets, a lot 
of ships and 4 frigate, and the picturesqué 
niountains back of Rio de Sousive are 
part of the stene of the coming to Brazil 
of Dom Juan of Portugal in 1808, driven 
out of Europe by Napoleon. Canoes with 
Indians, an officer in seventeenth-century 
uniform, soldiers, pine trees, rocky shores, 
proclaim M. de Champlain holding parley 
with Huron and Algonquin chiefs. ‘ 
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MRS. TINKER. “Haven’t you done yet, John ?” 
MR. TINKER. “No, my dear. It seems to be more complicated than I thought. 

RS. TINKER. “ Well, when you’ve quite finished, just come into the drawing- 
room and see what you’ve done to the piano.” 
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Examining this extensive frieze, one 
cannot fail to be struck by the vigor 
and variety which Mrs.’ Farnham ~ has 
known how to give to, so many figures. 
That of Pizarro on horseback, the figure 
of the triumphant soldier in the van of 
the procession of Cortés, the graceful fig- 
ure of Agricultural Wealth flanking. the 
panel of Mexico, are very  remark- 
able. 

There is great difference between figure 
and figure; all is by no means on the 
same level; but the work as a whole 
makes one think of the mural paintings 
of Delacroix, so alive and intense are 
large sections of it, so original and in- 
dividual is the workmanship. Where the 
sculptor may find faults of plane and 
proportion the layman will only see the 
stir and life of the modelling, the ability 
to tell a story in a way that holds the 
attention. 

Ethnelogists may perhaps quarrel with 
some of the Indian types and call at- 
tention to the absence of the special traits 
that distinguish Spaniards, Frenchmen, 
Irishmen and Portuguese one fromthe 
other; but they will hardly deny the ex- 
tremely successful decorative effect. these 
panels make, and that is the main part 
of the service they have to render. 

Although the Indians on these _bas- 
reliefs are in the minority, they are by 
all odds the most interesting element, and 
in this regard it is worth notice that Mrs. 
Paulding has, in their case only, taken a 
flight into symbolism. In the large 
South-American panel she symbolizes the 
vanishing religion of the Incas in a 
colossal head bearing the sun as_ the 
frontlet of a diadem, on which one sees 
the stepped designs that often stand for 
clouds among red Indian artists. Wreaths 
of incense rise in front of the giant face 
from an altar. The face itself is far from 
Indian in features, whereby the sculptress 
shows that she is coquetting with those 
vague historical dreamers who have con- 
nected southern Mexico with Egypt be- 
cause both countries produced pyramids, 
or those who have derived the American 
Indians from Japan chiefly because some 
tribes of Mexico and Brazil have certain 
facial resemblances with Chinamen or the 
Japanese lower orders. The Indians have 
always touched the imagination of the 
whites. 

Only sixty or seventy years after the 
first: discoveries on the American main- 
land Montaigne called attention to the 
splendid qualities of this race and the 
shameful way in which their confidence 
was abused: 

“Would that so noble a conquest had 
happened under Alexander the Great.” 
he cried, “or the ancient Greeks and 
Romans! That so vast a mutation and 
change of such great empires and peoples 
conld not have taken place in hands 
which would have gently polished and 
cultivated whatever that was barbarous 
in them and assisted the fine seeds which 
nature had already sown there, not mere 
ly mingling the cultivation of the fields 
and the decoration of cities with the arts 
of Europe in so far as it was necessary 
but merging the virtues of Greece and 
Rome into those native to that land! 
How easy it would have been to profit 
by souls so new and thirsty . for in 
struction, having for the most part, sucl 
fine natural beginnings! On the con 
trary, we made use of their ignoranc: 
and inexperience in order the more readi 
ly to turn them in the direction of treachi- 
ery, luxury, and avarice, and push then 
into every kind of inhumanity and 
cruelty, after the example and_ pattern 
of our own customs. Who ever estimate: 
the service of commercialism at such a 
price?—-so many towns wiped - out, s 
many nations exterminated, so many mil 
lions of people put to the sword. ‘and th: 
richest and most beautiful portion of tli 


| world turned topsy-turvy just for a trad 


in pearls and pepper? Base mechanic: 
victories!” 

As the Bureau of American Republi: 
is meant to draw closer the bonds 
friendship between the United States ©! 
North America and those to the ‘sout! 
ward, perhaps it is as well. that . tl 
sculptress touches gently on the iniquiti: 
of the whites in the ruin they wroug)hi 
among the Indian nations; for the Sout!: 
Americans are proud of their Spanis': 
ancestry and might easily resent t 
specific an insistence on the dismal dee: 
of the Conquistadores in a _ permanen 
work of art. Better to personify a mer 
ful soul like Las Cases in’ the bisho} 
with his breviary walking in all humilit 
by the side of the steed that carries rut! 
less Pizarro! 

Mrs. Paulding shows a notable feelin; 
for the- picturesque’ and a happy  facul' 
for petting light wid shade in a compos: 
tion. For grouping the best are those © 
Columbus and Balboay the least inter 
esting those of Champlain and King Jol 
of Portugal. 2 

Taken all in all, this is a very di 
tinguished bit of decoration, all the mor 
welcome because our public buildings 1" 
Washington have ever been the happy 
hunting-ground for the weakest of would: 
be artists, native and foreign. 
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GENTLEMEN :—Send me, all charges pre- 
paid, Harper’s Detective Stories, 
six volumes, cloth binding, subject 
to ten days’ approval, and also 
enter my subscription to Har- 
per’s Weekly, Harper’s 
Magarine, and Harper’s 

Bazar, for one year, un- 
der the terms of your of- 
fer. I enclose $1.00 
and agree to send 
$1.00 per month 
until the total 
price, $13.00, 
is paid, ifthe 
books are 
accepted 
by me. 
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All the volumes of HARPER’S DETECTIVE 
STORIES sent at once, and each month Six 
Periodicals mailed to you, for $1.00. 



















































For only ( 49 Thrilling Detective Stories 8 ? 
{ 00 | 02 Harper’s Weeklies . . . 
> ” 12 Harper’s Monthlies . . . Harper 
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The three periodicals supply all the needs of the home for peri- 
odical literature and reading for every member of the family. 





HERE ARE THE STORIES 





By MAURICE LEBLANC By A. CONAN DOYLE 
THE ARREST OF ARSENE LUPIN A STUDY IN SCARLET 
ARSENE LUPIN IN PRISON THE SIGN OF THE FOUR 
THE ESCAPE OF ARSENE LUPIN A SCANDAL IN BOHEMIA 
THE MYSTERIOUS RAILWAY PASSENGER THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE 
ee A CASE OF IDENTITY 
THE SEVEN OF HEARTS 
MADAME, IMBERT’S SAFE THE BOSCOMBE VALLEY MYSTERY 
THE BLACK PEARL THE FIVE ORANGE PIPS 
HOLMLOCK SHEARS ARRIVES TOO LATE THE MAN WITH THE TWISTED LIP 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE BLUE: CARBUNCLE 
By ARTHUR MORRISON THE ADVENTURE OF THE SPECKLED BAND 
THE LENTON CROFT ROBBERIES THE ADVENTURE OF THE ENGINEER'S THUMB 
THE LOSS OF SAMMY CROCKETT THE ADVENTURE OF THE NOBLE BACHELOR 


THE CASE OF THE DIXON TORPEDO 











THE CASE OF MR. POGCATT THE ADVENTURE OF ch — a 
THE QUINTON JEWEL AFFAIR THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
THE STANWAY CAMEO MYSTERY SILVER BLAZE 
THE AFFAIR OF THE TORTOISE THE YELLOW FACE 
THE STOCK-BROKER’S CLERK 
A BROTHER OF THE HEART THE MUSGRAVE RITUAL 
THE PARK SLOPE MYSTERY THE REIGATE PUZZLE HARPER & 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE COUNTERFEITERS THE CROOKED MAN f_swomnens 


THE MAITLAND CASE 
THE CASE OF THE AMBASSADOR 
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THE ABDUCTION OF MARY ELLIS THE GREEK INTERPRETER on ggg ok oe 
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under the terms of your offer. I en- 

close $1.00 and agree to send $1.00 per 
month until the total price, $13.00, is paid, 
if the books are accepted by me. 







On receipt of $1.00 we will send you Harper’s 
Our Offer Detective Stories, in six volumes, and enter your 
subscription for a year to Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, and 
Harper’s Bazar, to separate addresses if desired. If you do not like “yt 5p Sis ae mua rmileee 
the books when they reach you, send them back and we will return 
the $1.00. If you do like them, send us : : 
$1.00 a month for twelve months, or $13.00 im All y 
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ONLY ONE N APOLEON | 
The choice of the household is NAPOLEON FLOUR---because it is true economy to buy the 
flour of worth. It is selected because it coatains a high percentage of nutrition, raises the standard of 


good living and improves the general health of the family. 
There is only one NAPOLEON Flour. Why not buy it constantly and know that whatever 


ability you have in baking will surely show. in = improved quality of the bread, rolls, biscuit, pies and 
pastry used in your home? 


+ NAPOLEON FLOUR 


Can Generally ‘Be Had At All Retail Grocers 


‘ However, if your dealer does not carry it in stock, ask him to write, or write yourself, to the 
nearest Distributor mentioned below: 


















J. C. Smith & Wallace Company, Newark, N. J. 
Taylor Bros., Camden, N. J. H. C. Beerits & Sons, Somerset, Pe 
L. B. ee ee pee eee Bom ‘The Hoge & MeDowell Co., Washington, D. C. 
Consumers Coal Ice Co., Bayonne, N. J. Great 'W Western Flour & Feed Co., Baltimore, Md. 
W. T. Sherman, Red meng, N. J. Coburn Bros., P: ith, Ohio. 
Borton Coal & Trading Co., Atlantic City, N. J. Bee: John Mueller, Lockland and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Geo. W. coved Pleasantville, N. J. geolioee: “ee Bros., Y¥ town, 
Lang & Co., New York City. * re E. H. Frech Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
E. A. Torbert, New York City. ‘ oe Jones, Ohio. 
Gennerich & Beckert, New York City. J. S. Wagner Flour Co., Gk be te hse ag 
Daniel Mapes, Jr.. New York City. : md, Ohio. 
Martin Eymer, Stapleten, Staten Island, N. Y. . ‘ Neely & Ferrall, Cant Canton, ohio, ; 
= sms ns, Elmira, N. Y. se : Horton Milling Co., Ashtabula, —. 
Albany City Mills, Al f H. P. Cornell Co., » R. I. 
The Hooven Mercantile New York otty, 1 N. Y. L. A. Wright & Co., Boston, Mass. 








e The Hooven Mercantile Co., Scranton, Pa, tae Arthur Chapin Co., romerees Mates. 
4 The Hooven Mercantile Co., Wilkes Pa. Pit McLane, Swift & Co., le Creek, Mich. 
a The Hooven Mercantile Co., Hecerten, f Ca iter Cook Co., M Mich. 
i The Hooven M Pa. ed J. E. Bartlett Co., Jackson, Mich 
The Hooven Mercantile Co. Knoblock & Ginz Milling Ce., South Bend, Ind. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Sunbury, Pa. Ragon Brothers, 
The Hooven Mercan Pa. Indiana Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
The Hooven M Pa. A. Brin & Co., N 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Mauch Pa. Shanks, & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
ara Co. ee ‘Springs, N.Y. Or ae Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Arthur Hill & Co., Amst N.Y, - ae P. E. Ho m Co., Joliet, Tl. 
Herkimer Mills, H re ope ‘ Boe Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., Cairo, Ill. 
Milton, Gibsen & u N.Y. % Seudders-Gale Grocer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hudson N. ¥, ° ‘Wilson G: Co., Peoria, Ill. , 
Burr Bros., ‘ord, Ill. 


wm, B. Asareens, Brooklyn, Re ¥- 
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Cc. B. Munday’ < ben Linshiiete, mi. 
: Shellabarger Mi es mint & ulewster Co. Dees 


R. H. McEwen Milling Co., Ogd . wae A ‘Davenport, Ia. 
s Valley F' juce | Kellogg-Birge Co.’ ee te 
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